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RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall pes .— The | 


GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTU Ss ‘CIE 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily 
from Ten to Six. Admission ls. Catalogue 6d. 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


Wh HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS. Their NINETEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION isnow OPEN. Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. Admission, 1s. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 
| gen of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, Incorporated By Royat CHartrer.—The THIR- 
TIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is now OPEN 
from Nine a.m. until dusk. Admission, 1s. 
ALFRED CLINT, Honorary Seeretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


| eaten SCHOOL.—ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
The SCHOOL is NOW OPEN for instruction in all branches of 
Photography, to Ladies and Gentlemen, on alternate days, from 
Eleven till Four o’clock, under the joint direction of T. A 























Malone, 
Esq., who has long been connected with Photography, and J. H. 
Pepper, Esq., the Chemist to the Institution. 
A _A Prospectus, with terms, may be had 
DHOTOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION. —EXHIBI- 
TION of PHOTOGRAPHS.—A new and highly interesting 
EXHIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES from Rome, 
Venice, Geneva, Nismes, Arles, &c., and many new English land- 
scapes, is NOW OPEN, at the Photographi ic Institution, 168, Old 
Bond Street. Admission, 6d. Portraits by M. Delamotte, One 
Guinea each: three extra copies for 10s. 


OYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and ART, 
Leicester Square. aC a -— Students are in- 
formed that Mr. HEN: , of Regent Street, Photographist 
to the Queen, gives IN TRUCTION in the GLASS and PAPER 
BRANCHES of the above ART, in the extensive Rooms of this 
Institution. A select stock of Ross’ ‘S$ superior portrait and land- 
seape lenses, pure chymicals, &c. For further particulars apply 
to the Secretary; if by post, enclose two postage stamps. 






























UBLIN GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBI- 
TION.—Visitors to the Exhibition and tourists can obtain 
insurance tickets, which cover the risk of tr: avelling in any class 


carriage on any railw ay in Great Britain or Ireland. 

To insure £1000 for one month, premium 5s. 

These tickets, together with those for longer periods of time, or 
for life, as well as for single or double journeys, can be obtained 
at all the principal railway stations, and at the offices of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, oS old 
Broad Street, London. WILLM. JS. VE 


B2Warp I. MILLERE 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
15, College Green, Dublin. 
Books imported from the Continent every week. 


j ILLIAM NICHOLS, PRINTER,. 32, 
LONDON-WALL, respectfully informs Publishe: ‘Ss and 
Authors that, having lately commenced Business, he is provided 
with large Founts of new and elegant Type, and other requisites 
for for executing, in a superior manner, Printing of every Description | 


(jEOLOGY. — —Persons wishing to become ac- 
quainted with this interesting branch of Science will find 
their studies greatly -facilitated by means of E lementary Collec 
tions, which can’ be had at Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, or Fifty 
Guineas each, arranged and sold by Mr. TENNAN T, (Mineralogist 
to Her Majesty,) 149, Strand, London. 

ACollection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 


works on Geology ontains 200 Specimens, ina Mahogany Cabinet, 
with five trays, 


















S which are the components of rocks, or occasionally 
imbedded in them: —Quartz, Agate, Calcedony, Jasper, Garnet, 
Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mie Pale , Tour- 
maline, Caleareous Spar, Fluor, Salenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, 
Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, &e. 

METALLIC 0 ORE :—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, 
Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &e. 











ROCKS Granite, Gneiss, Mica slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, 
Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &e. 
FOSSILS from the Llandeilo, W enlock, Ludlow, Devonian, 


Carboniferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic clay, London 

clay, and Crag Formations, &e. 

yt Te NAN NT gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in MINE- 

pr GY, with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and 
the application of Mineral Substances in the Arts, illustrated by 

ere Collection of Specimens, Models, &c. 

ane Tennant is Agent for the Sale of SOPWITH’S GEOLO- 

‘AL JCAL MODE LS, which can be had in Sets from £2 to £5 each. 


[HE ¢ QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CLXXXV. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 


forwarded to the Publisher by the 25th, and BILLS for insertion 
Y¥ the 27th instant. 


_ John Murra y 














aba A bemarle ‘Street. 









Imperial | a price 12s. (13s. free by post), with Ten Plates, &e. 


N USEUMS, LIBRARIES, AND PICTURE 
a Y  CALLERTES—PU BLIC AND PRIVATE; their Forma- 
Act, i es ctural Construction, &c , with the Public Libraries’ 
30, and remarks on its adoption by Scientific Institutions. 
" By J. W. and W. PAPWOR' TH, Architects. 
‘a ee whole constitutes a manual of information on a subject 
steat public interest.”"—Arnenxum, April 2nd, 1853. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piceadilly. 
r Just published, price 1s. 6d. (free, 1s. 8d.) 
NOTES ON THE CAUSES OF FIRES IN 


BUILDINGS , arising from Grates, Furnaces, Stoves, Water, 


and Gas; or, Whicl 
L N a * 
ing Buildings? is the Safest of the various methods of Warm 





- By WYATT PAPWORTH, Architect, 
Surveyor to the Alliance Assurance Company. 
ondon; C. and E, Layton, 150, Fieet Street. 








Very Cuoice AssEMBLAGE OF WATER-COLOUR ‘Se ecbans AND 
somE VaLvaBLe Cabinet Pictures. 
D JOHN 


N ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY AND 
a WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Proper’ 
Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
House, 3,W ellington Street, ‘Strand, on MONDAY, June 20th, at 
sely, a Valuable Assemblage of WATER- 
S, from the portfolios of several distin- 
guished collections; comprising some very choice and pleasing 
examples by the following eminent artists :-— 












Barrett. Danby, R.A. Holland. Stephanoff. 

Bentley. De Wint. Hunt. Stothard. 

Boys. Evans. Muller. Ei 

Brockedon. Fielding, C. Nash, kers. 

poe Fripp, GA. Prout. }. M. W. Turner, 
Callow Gastineau. Roberts,R. A. R.A. 





Cotman. Hart, R.A. Stanfield, R.A. 
Also, a few choice Cabinet Pictures by 
Armfield. Creswick. Holland. 





Roberts, D. 


Bonington. Fielding,C. Morland. Stothard, R.A. 
Collins,R.A. Hardy. Nasmyth, P. Vandervelde. 


The collection will be on view on the Friday and Saturday 
previous, 





Tue Cnoice CoLLecTion oF WaArTEeR-coLoUR DRAWINGS OF AN 
AMATEUR. 


Q 7 + 
N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY AND JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on TUESDAY, June 2st, 
and following day, at ONE precisely, a Very Choice Collection of 
WATER- coLoU R DRAWINGS, the property of an Amateur, 
comprising beautiful specimens by— 











Barrett. Cox. Hills. Prout. 

Bentley. De Wint. Holland. Pyne. 

Toys. Evans. Ifunt. Roberts, R.A. 
Callow. Fielding, C. Lewis. Robson. 
Cattermole. Fripp, R.A Nash. Stanfield, R.A. 
Chambers. Gastineau. | Oakley. Sharpe, Eliza, &c. 


The collection will be on view on the Saturday and Monday 
previous. 


yand Works | 


| and Industry of the Country. 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS. 
Just published, in One Volume, 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 





RIZE ESSAY ON THE HISTORY AND 
MANAGEMENT OF LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND 





MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS, and especially how far they may 
be developed and combined so as to promote the Moral Well-being 
By JAMES HOLE, Hon. Secretary 
of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes. Published under 
the Sanction of the Society of Arts. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, in 16mo, price 4s. cloth, 


BALLADS FROM HERODOTUS: with an In- 
troductory Poem. By the Rey. J. E. BODE, M.A., late 
Student of Christchurch. 

“It appears from the Preface that the idea of making the most 
remarkable stories or anecdotes of Herodotus themes for ballads 
occurred to. Mr. Bode previously to the appearance of Mr. 
Macaulay’s ‘Lays of Ancient Rome.’ Indeed, several of them 
were written, and one was published in ‘ Blackwood,’ before the 
publication of that celebrated book... ... Mr. Bode tells his story 
effectively, and has caught some of the old simplicity and heroic 
spirit of the Greek.”—Specrtaror. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








Just published, in 8vo, price 5s. 
MNHE PATENTEE’S MANUAL; being a Trea- 
tise on the Law and Practice of Letters Patent: SPT 
intended for the use of Patentces and Inventors. By JAMES 
JOHNSON, Esq., Middle Temple, and J. HENRY JOHNSON, 
Solicitor and Patent Agent, Lincoln’s-inn Fields and Glasgow. 

Contents:—The Subject Matter and Nature of Patentable In- 
ventions, and of the incidents which must accompany it.—Who 
may be a Patentec ?—The Duration and Extent of Letters Patent. 
—The Title.—The.Specification.—Disclaimers and Alterations.— 
Assignments and Lincenses.—Infringements. 

The Appendix contains the tutes, Forms of Proceedings, and 
the Official Rules and Regulations under the Patent Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1852, with a copious Index, enabling the reader at a 
glance to ascertain the e t information required. 

London: Longn , Brown, Green, : and Longmans. — 

















Tue First Six Days’ SALE OF THE EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE AND EX 
TENSIVE Liprary or THE Rey. Dr. Hawrrey, Provost or Evon. 


N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY AND JOHN 
AY. WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
of Art, have received instructions to announce that they will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, 
on FRIDAY, July Ist, and five following days, the FIRST DIVI- 
SION of the larger portion of the very important and valuable 
LIBRARY of the Rev. Dr. Hawtrey. Provost of Eton, removed 
from his present residence; comprisiag many most interesting 
and valuable MSS., classical, historical, and theological, of the 
@irteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centurics, also one as carly 
as the eleventh ce ntury, all in the choicest state, and many highly 
illuminated and illustrated with miniature paintings; first editions 
of the Greck and Latin cl including a very choice copy of 
the works of Homer; Spanish, Italian, and French literature ; an 
extraordinary and most extensive series of the early editions of 
the Holy Scriptures, including most of the first editions in the 
various languages in which they have been published; English 
history, English poetry and the drama, including the first four 
folio editions of the works of Shakespeare, and works in all the 
departments of literature in general... This valuable collection 
will be on view on the Wednesday and Thursday previous to the 
sale; and catalogues may be had at the place of sale: if in the 
country, on the receipt of six postage stamps. The concluding 
portion of this important Library will be sold on Monday, July 18, 
and following days. 





















To Arcuitects, Bcitpers, Artists, &c. 


N ESSRS. FOSTER AND SON are directed by 

the Executors of the late Bartholomew Bernasconi to 
SELL by AUCTION, in the eastern wing of the Bazaar, Hunger- 
ford Market, on THURSDAY, June 28rd, and following day, the 
PLASTER CASTS and MOULDS of the FRIEZES, PANELS, 
CORBELS, CAPITALS, PLINTHS, &c., in the antique, Gothic, 
Elizabethan, and French tastes, collected by the late Mr. Francis 
Bernasconi, of Alfred Place, who spared no expense in procuring 
casts, drawings, and examples from the most celebrated works in 
every part of Europe; also, a variety of Life-size Figures suitable 
for halls and gardens, Scagliola Pedestals, Busts, Marble Tables, 
&c.&c. May be viewed two days prior, and catalogues had at the 
place of sale, and at 54, Pall Mall. 





Spanisu Pictures. 


N ESSRS. FOSTER AND SON are directed to 

SELL by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall a on 
WEDNESDAY, June 22nd, at ONE o'clock precisely, TW r¥ 
FINE SP. ANISH PICTU RES, the property of an pF con- 
noisseur, collected by him about thirty years ago under very 
favourable circumstances; including Five Works by Murillo, 
five Portraits by Velasquez ; Peasant Boys and St. Carlo Boromeo, 
by the same distinguished master; two Portraits by Cvello; 
three Pictures by Alonzo Cano; St. Francis, by Zurbaran; The 
Virgin and infant Saviour, by Morales (the Divine); two by 
Spagnoletto; also, a Picta,a "grand work by Sebastian del Piombo. 
May be publicly viewed two days prior. and catalogues had at 
Messrs. Foster's office, 54, Pall Mall. 














This day is published, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH MOLLUSCA AND 
THEIR SHELLS. By Professor ED. FORBES, F.R.S.,&c., 
and SYLVANUS HANLEY, B.A.,F.L.S. Illustrated by a figure 
of each known animal and of all the shells. Engraved on 203 
Copper Plates. Four vols. 8yo, £6 10s.; royal 8vo, with the Plates 
coloured, £13. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, in 8vo, price 16s. 


ISSERTATION ON THE ORIGIN 
CONNECTION OF THE GOSPELS; with a Syno 
the Parallel Passages in the Original and Authorised Version, 
Critical Notes. By JAMES SMITH, Esq., of Jordanhill, F.R.8., 
&c., Author of the “ Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul.” 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 














JUBLICATIONS BY B. H. SMART: having 
for object to correct in parts, and promote in purpose, the 
Philosophy of Locke, in order to establish sounder principles of 
Elementary Instruction than are furnished by the followers of 
Aristotle, and more wholesome speculation than German Meta- 


physics. 
SCHOOL of 


1.—BEGINNINGS of a NEW 
METAPHYSICS: Three Essays in One Volume; Outline of Sema- 
tology, published in 1431; Sequel, 1837; ‘Appendix, 1839, 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 


2.—# LoTTiR vo Dr. WHATELY, on the effect 
whicn his work,;* Eiements of Logic,’ has had in retarding the 
progress of Locke’s Philosophy. 8vo, stitched, 1s. 

3.—MEMOIR of a METAPHYSICIAN. By 
FRANCIS DRAKE, Esq. Edited by the Author of “ Beginnings,” 
&e. Post 8vo, cloth; 6s. 6d 

Mr. Smart’s Works of Elementary Instruction are in correspond- 
ence with the theoretical views opened in the foregoing. These 
practical works form a ‘‘ Course of English’’ in five distinct but 
uniform volumes, 12mo, roan, viz.:—1. Accidence of Grammar, 
Manual of Exercises and Key. 4s. 2. Principles of Grammar, 4s. 
3. Manual of Rhetoric and of Logic, 4s. 6d. 4. Practice of Elocu- 
tion, 5s. 5. Historico-Shakspearian Readings, 6s. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 














Next week, with Woodcuts, post 8vo, 
MYHE STORY of CORFE CASTLE, and of many 
who have lived there, including the Private Memoirs of a 
Family in the Time of the Civil W ars, and an important Corre- 
spondence with the Court of Charles I., when at York and Oxford. 
By the Right Hon. GEORC VK P. 
John Mur r 





Albe marie Street. 


Published this ; 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
\ ILTSHIRE TALES, illustrative of the Dialect 
and —— of the Rustic Popul: stig - that County. 
y JOHN YONGE AKERY 
J. Pi ll Smith, 36, Soho Square, saudi 
COOPER’S SUSSEX GLOSSARY. 
Just published, Second Edition, 12mo cloth, 3s. 6d. 












GLOSSARY of the PROVINCIALISMS in 
4\ USE in the COUNTY of SUSSEX. By W. DURRANT 


COOPER, F.S.A. 
The CHRONICLE of BATTEL ABBEY from 


1066 to 1176 originally compiled in Latin by a Monk of the Estab- 
lishment, and now first Translated, with Notes and Abstract of the 
subsequent History of the Abbey. By M. A. LOWER,F.S.A. 8yo, 
coloured fae;similes, cloth, 9s 


J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 





A COMPLETE RECORD OF WATERLOO. 
Tleventh Edition, now ready, 

OOTH’S BATTLE OF WATERLOO; with 
Life of Wellington, Napoleon, Blucher, &c. Illustrated with 
Thirty-four Etchings by Geo. Jones, Esq., R.A., large Historical 
Map of the Theatre of the War, engraved by Sidney Hall, 
Enlarged Plan of the Field, a View of the Battle Field in 1850, 
and Two Panoramic Views taken immediately after the Battle. 
A complete List of every Officer engaged in the Campaign, with 
an Account of Killed and Wounded. One thick 8vo vol., contain- 

ing nearly 700 pages of letterpress. 16s. 

L. Booth, Duke Street, Portland Place. 


“SIR cH ARLES ANDERSON’S TOUR IN NORW AY. 
In post 8vo (with 32 Outlines of Scenery), price 6s. 
N EIGHT WEEKS’ JOURNAL of a TOUR 
in NORWAY, &c., in 1852. Ky Sir CHARLES 8. H, 
ANDERSON, Bart. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
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This day is published, 1 vol. small 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CRANFORD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY BARTON,” “RUTH,” &c. 
Reprinted from “‘ Household Words.” 
London; Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





WILLIAMS AND NORGATE'S GERMAN ELEMENTARY 


8 Ss. 
GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES, on 
Dr. Becker’s System, for the Use of Schools. By H. APEL, 
German Master to King Edward’s School, Birmingham. Third 
Edition, greatly enlarged and improved, cloth bds. 7s. 6d. 


2. A GERMAN READER. Selections from 
the best German Authors, in Prose and Verse, also Commercial 
letters. By Dr. BERNSTEIN, Professor of German, Manchester. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged and improved, 400 pages, 8vo, 
cloth bds. 6s. 6d. 

3. GERMAN AND ENGLISH CONVERSA- 
TIONS and ELEMENTARY PHRASES. By T. 8S. WILLIAMS 
and C. CRUGER. Eleventh Edition, improved and enlarged, 
cloth bds. 3s. 6d. 

*,* 34,000 copies of this useful little book have been sold. 


4. BLACK’S THIEME’S GRAMMATICAL 
GERMAN DICTIONARY, in which are introduced the Genitives 
and Plurals, and other Irregularities of Substantives, the Compa- 
rative Degrees of Adjectives, and the Irregularities of Verbs, ar- 
ranged in the Alphabet, as well as under their Roots; also, the 
Pronunciation, Composition, Construction, and Government of 
Words throughout the Language. Third Stereotype Edition, 
strongly whole bound, 7s. 

5. SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL (Hamilto- 
nian System). The German Text with an Interlineal Translation, 
Grammatical and Historical Notes, and an Introduction, contain- 
ing the Elements of Grammar. By L. BRAUNFELS and A. C. 
WHITE. 8vo. cloth bds. London, 5s. 

*.* 4 copies will be sold for the price of 3, or 13 for the price of 9, 
15, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





Price One Shilling, 


HE SCEPTIC. A DOMESTIC TALE. 
By Mrs. FOLLEN, 
Authoress of the “‘ Well Spent Hour,” &c. 

“While freethinking, in its pernicious sense, is spreading its 
noxious doctrines among the young, the thoughtless, and the 
wavering, it becomes especially necessary to combat its influence 
on the peace and happiness of mankind in every possible way, and 
Mr. Tweedie has done the cause of religion, or, in other words, 
human happiness, much service, by publishing the unpretending 
tale which heads this notice. It is not distorted by bigotry, nor 
disfigured by intolerance, but the blessings, temporal as well as 
spiritual, of Christianity, are very unaffectedly brought before the 
attention of the reader. It is likely, from its kindly spirit, to effect 
much good, and we cordially recommend it to the notice of our 
readers.”"—PortsmoutH GUARDIAN. 


Price One Shilling, 


THE POETRY OF HOME. 
BARMBY. 

“There is a noble philanthropic purpose in all that Mr. Barmby 
writes: his constant aim is to call forth the best feelings of huma- 
nity, and to promote good will among his fellow men. And he 
attempts this in a lofty and cosmopolitan spirit which keeps above 
any jars of opinion, differences of creed, or peculiarity of sect 
Thus it is that his writings have hitherto been so well received 
by all classes. The ‘ Poetry of Home’ will unquestionably add to 
his popularity. It is a most unpretending little book, but it con- 
tains some exceedingly sweet versification, a graceful play of 
fancy, an abundance of well-applied imagery, and a most pic- 
turesque delineation of natural beauty. As far as mere poetry is 
concerned, it has ample claims on all lovers of literature; but the 
kindly Christian philosophy which is interwoven with his story, 
but which is nowhere thrust prominently or dogmatically before 
the reader, gives the work a far higher title to general apprecia- 
tion.’—Western Times. 

Price 3s. 6d., per post 4s. 


The EVIDENCE in HUMAN NATURE of a 
FUTURE STATE. By GEORGE GILES VINCENT. 
London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 


By Goopwyn 





NEW EDITION OF SCOTTISH MUSIC. 


OOD’S EDITION OF THE SONGS OF 
SCOTLAND. Edited by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRA- 
HAM. 3 vols. large 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, 2ls. 
Each volume contains 94 Songs, with separate Pianoforte 
Accompaniments; the whole illustrated with Historical, Biogra- 
phical, aid Critical Notices. 


THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND WITHOUT 
WORDS. 1 vol. 7s. 


THE DANCE MUSIC OF SCOTLAND. 
1 vol. 7s. 

The Airs have all been re-arranged for the Pianoforte by J. T. 
SURENNE; and each volume is preceded by an Introductory 
Dissertation written by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM, 
together with a Catalogue of all the Ancient Manuscripts, and of 
the Printed Collections, containing Scottish Melodies. 

Wood and Co., Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen; 
Novello, Dean Street, and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 








USIC IN RIGOLETTO.—Mario’s celebrated 

Barcarolle for the Pianoforte, a light and most effective 

fiece by Rudolph Nordmann, price 3s. Also, the favourite Airs 

m the Opera, by the same popular arranger, in one book, 

price 5s. Solo, and 6s. Duett. The Rigoletto Quadrilles and Valses, 

by Tinney and Laurent, as played at Her Majesty’s last State Ball, 
price 3s. each. 

Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles Street. 








Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of this disease. By a MEMBER OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, in Three Volumes, 


FORTUNE: A ROMANCE OF LIFE. 
BY D. T. COULTON, ESQ. 


‘Tt has long been a question whether fortune or conduct exercises the greatest influence over life. The ancients 
we know, leant to the divinity of Fortune, and the greatest of orators esteemed her the supreme mistress of human 
affairs. But, in modern times, Prudence is placed above her, and it is held that every man can shape his destiny as he 
pleases. Perhaps, as is commonly the case, Truth lies somewhere between the two extremes. Fortune, or Fate, or 
Accident, or Providence, fixes for each one at birth his capacity and his aptitude, his position and circumstances, And 
with the particular talents and station there is a certain task assigned, too, though what that task be few know till the 
best part of life be past. Perhaps, if our view were clear, we should see that there is more order in the reign of Fortune 
than we can now perceive or understand; and that, in the great scheme of society, each being has that part allotted to 
him which he is best able to fulfil.’”—Extract from Mr. Coulton’s Preface. 


PUBLISHED FOR HENRY COLBURN, BY HIS SUCCESSORS, HURST AND BLACKETT, 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 








SHAKESPEARIAN CRITICISM. 


Published this day, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A FEW NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE, with occasional 


Remarks on the Emendations of the Manuscript Corrector, in Mr. Collier’s Copy of the Folio 1632. By the 
Rev, ALEXANDER DYCE, 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN SKELTON, (Poet 


Laureate to Henry VIII.;) with Notes and some Account of the Author and his Writings. By the Rev, 
ALEXANDER DYCE. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 14s, (original price £1 12s.; only a few copies remaining.) 





J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 





SINGER ON SHAKESPEARE. 





Just published, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE VINDICATED 


FROM THE 
INTERPOLATIONS AND CORRUPTIONS ADVOCATED BY JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, ESQ. 


IN HIS NOTES AND EMENDATIONS. 
BY SAMUEL WELLER SINGER. 


“TO BLOT OLD BOOKS AND ALTER THEIR CONTENTS.”—Rape of Iucrece. 





Also, preparing for immediate publication, in Ten Volumes, feap. 8vo, to appear Monthly, 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


THE TEXT COMPLETELY REVISED, WITH NOTES, AND VARIOUS READINGS. 
BY SAMUEL WELLER SINGER. 


WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, PICCADILLY. 





A New Epirioy, illustrated by CrurksHANK, price 8s, 


TALPA; OR, THE CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM. 
By C. W. H. 





REEVE AND CO., 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Just published, with Portrait of the Author, in One Volume, 8vo, price 12s, 


THE THISTLE AND THE CEDAR OF LEBANON: 


CONTAINING 


THE TRAVELS OF THE AUTHOR, DOMESTIC LIFE IN SYRIA, THE COMPARATIVE INFLUENCES OF 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT FAITHS IN SYRIA, AND THE PRESENT STATE OF 
THE TURKISH EMPIRE, &c. &c. 


BY HABEEB RISK ALLAH EFFENDI, M.R.C.S. 





LONDON: JAMES MADDEN, 8, LEADENHALL STREET. 
The Portrait of the Author may be had separately, price 3s. 6d. 
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NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF DR. URE’S DICTIONARY, 
BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 





On Tuesday, the 28th inst. will be published, in Two Volumes, 8yo, with nearly Sixteen Hundred 
Wood Engravings, 


DR. URE’S 
DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES: 


A Clear Exposition of their Principles and Wractice. 
THE FOURTH EDITION, MUCH ENLARGED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT; 


WITH ALL THE INFORMATION COMPRISED IN THE SUPPLEMENT OF RECENT IMPROVEMENTS BROUGHT DOWN 
TO THE PRESENT TIME AND INCORPORATED IN THE DICTIONARY. 


Most of the Articles being entirely rewritten, and many new Articles now first added. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


‘READING FOR 7 BLIND. 








Now ready, price 3s., strongly bound in cloth, published under the direction of the Committee of the Bristol 
Asylum for the Blind, 


THE LIFE OF JAMES WATT. 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF WORKS PRINTED IN EMBOSSED TYPES (IN THE COMMON ROMAN 
LETTERS) FOR THE USE OF THE BLIND. 


The next Volume, an ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, is in the Press. 
TO BE HAD AT THE ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND, BRISTOL; AND OF 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


“CLEGG ON ‘Gens GAS. 





Now ready, in demy 4to, with numerous Engravings and Woodcuts, price £1 11s. 6d., bound in cloth, the 
Srconp Epitton, considerably enlarged, of 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL GAS, 


Lts Introduction and Progressive Debelopment. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ENGRAVINGS FROM WORKING DRAWINGS, WITH GENERAL ESTIMATES, 
BY SAMUEL CLEGG, said M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S 


LONDON: JOHN WEALE, 59, HIGH HOLBORN. 


THE METROPOLITAN LIBRARY (Clerical and General) 
AND READING ROOMS, 


WITH THE CONVENIENCES OF A CLUB. EstapursHep January, 1840, 
81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 


Terms of Subscription One Guinea, or Two Guineas and upwards, according to the number of volumes taken out at one time, 
Entrance Fee for new Members, One Guinea, 


Now publishing in Monthly Parts, super royal 8vo, price 2s, 6d. each, 


CYCLOPADIA BIBLIOGRAPHICA: 


A LIBRARY MANUAL OF 


THEOLOGICAL AND GENERAL LITERATURE, AND GUIDE FOR AUTHORS, PREACHERS, STUDENTS, 
AND LITERARY MEN: ANALYTICAL, BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 
*," The First Volume, which will be complete in itself, to be finished in Twenty Monthly Parts. 
realy proce ninte oad wel "gaia catalogue raisonnée of works in theology and general literature, both rare and 





LONDON; JAMES DARLING, 81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 








































POETICAL WORKS. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 


WORKS. In Six Volumes, 24mo, price 15s. sewed. 


It. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 
—" In One Volume, medium 8yo, price 20s. 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. In One 
Volume, foolscap 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S DRAMATIC 


WORKS. In One Volume, feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 


In Two Volumes, feap. 8vo, price 12s. cloth. 


vi. 


ROGERS’S POEMS. 


72 Vignettes, price 16s. cloth. 


Illustrated by 


vil. 


ROGERS’S ITALY. 


56 Vignettes, price 16s, cloth. 


Illustrated by 


vill. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Illustrated by 22 Vignettes, price 16s. cloth, 


Ix. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Tilustrated by 36 Woodcuts, price 9s. cloth, 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


Eight 
Edition. Price 9s, cloth. — 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. Fifth 


Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 
XxIt. 


HOOD’S POEMS. 


Price 9s. cloth. 


Fifth Edition. 


Xt. 


HOOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND 


HUMOUR. Price 5s. cloth. 
XIV. 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In Three Volumes, feap. 8vo, price 15s. cloth. 
xv. 
SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In One Volume, small 8vo, price 7s. cloth. 


xvi. 


KEATSS POETICAL WORKS. 


In One Volume, fcap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


Xvil. 


TALFOURD’S DRAMATIC 


WORKS. In One Volume, feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


XVIII. 


TAYLOR’S PHILIP VAN ARTE- { 


VELDE. In One Volume, feap. 8vo, price 8s. cloth, 
XIX. 
TAYLOR’S EDWIN THE FAIR, &e. 
In One Volume, feap. 8vo, price 8s. cloth. 
xx. 
MILNES’S POEMS. In Four Vols, 
feap. 8vo, price 20s, cloth. 
XXI. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Price 6s. cloth. 


Fourth Edition. 








EpwarD Moxon, Dover Street. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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BOOKS ON BOTANY. 


In 16mo, with illustrative Woodcuts, price 3s. 6d. 


HE RUDIMENTS OF BOTANY. A familiar 
introduction to the Study of Plants. By ARTHUR HEN- 
FREY, F.R.S., F.L.S, Lecturer on Botany at Saint George’s Hos- 
ital. 
“ Admirably adapted for general use in Collegiate Institutions, 
and, indeed, for all those who are commencing the study of 
Botany.”—PuHarMacEvrTicat JounNAL, January, 1850. 


OUTLINES of STRUCTURAL and PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL BOTANY. With 18 Plates. Foolscap 8vo, 10s. 6d. By 
ARTHUR HENFREY, F.R.S., F.L.S. 


VEGETATION of EUROPE, its Conditions and 
Causes. By ARTHUR HENFRPY, F.R.S., F.L.S. The first of a 
Series of Outlines of the Natural History of Europe. With a Map. 
Foolscap 8vo, 5s. 

8vo, with an Illustrative Plate and numerous Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of the ANATOMY and PHY- 
SIOLOGY of the VEGETABLE CELL. By HUGO VON MOHL. 
Translated, with the Author’s permission, by ARTHUR HEN- 
FREY, F.R.S., F.L.S. 

“It isan invaluable treatise, extremely well translated.”—THe 


Ganpeners’ Curonicie, May 5, 1853 
Second Edition, post 8vo, price 5s. illustrated, 


On the GROWTH of PLANTS in CLOSELY 
GLAZED CASES. By N. B. WARD, F.RS., F.L.S. 

“The great beauty of the vegetation in Ward’s cases, and their 
real use, which is becoming daily more and more acknowledged, 
render a history of this curious invention, and remarks as to its 
various modes of use, at once valuable and desirable. Hence the 
entertaining volume before us.”—Tue Guarpian, Feb. 16, 1853. 


Foolscap 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


WALKS AFTER WILD FLOWERS; or, 
The Botany of the Bohereens. By RICHARD DOWDEN 
(RICHARD.) 

“ His volume is redolent of genius throughout, and is certainly 
one of the most charming works on Botany we have ever met 
with.”—Enetisu Review, October, 1852. 

In 8vo, price 21s. (Coloured Copies, £1 11s. 6d.) 


A MANUAL of the BRITISH MARINE 
ALG ZE; containing Generic and Specific Descriptions of all the 
known British Species of Sea-weeds. With Plates to illustrate all 
the Genera. By W. H. HARVEY, M.D., M.R.I.A., Keeper of the 
Herbarium of the University of Dublin, and Professor of Botany 
to the Royal Dublin Society. 


A MANUAL of BRITISH BOTANY; Con- 
taining the Flowering Plants and Ferns, arranged according to the 
Natural Orders. By C. C. BABINGTON, M.A., F.L.S.,&c. Third 
Edition, 12mo, 10s. 6d. , 

In a few days will be published, foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The SEA-WEED COLLECTOR'S GUIDE; 
containing Plain Instructions for Collecting and Preserving, and 
a List of all the known Species and Localities in Great Britain. 
By J. COCKS, M.D., Devonport. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in One Volume, crown 8yo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


MR. THACKERAY’S 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH 
HUMOURISTS 
OF TEE 18rx CENTURY. 


“To those who attended the lectures, the book will bea pleasant 
reminiscence, to others an exciting novelty. The style—clear, 
idiomatic, forcible, familiar, but never slovenly; the searching 
strokes of sarcasm or irony; the occasional flashes of generous 
scorn; the touches of pathos, pity, and tenderness; the morality 
tempered, but never weakened, by experience and sympathy ; the 
felicitous phrases, the striking anecdotes, the passages of wise, 
practical reflection ; all these lose much less than we could have 
expected from the absence of the voice, manner, and look of the 
lecturer.”—SpectTator. 

“What fine things the lectures contain! What eloquent and 
subtle sayings, what wise and earnest writing! How delightful 
are their turns of humour; with what a touching effect, in the 
graver passages, the genuine feeling of the man comes out; and 
how vividly the thoughts are rarnrsp, as it were, in graphic and 
characteristic words.” —Examiner. 

London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, in fcap. 8vo, Second Edition, enlarged, price 6s., in 
cloth, and 10s. in morocco, 


HE WISDOM AND GENIUS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE: comprising Moral Philosophy, Delineations of 
Character, Paintings of Nature and the Passions, 1000 Aphorisms, 
and Miscellaneous Pieces. With select. and original Notes and 
Scriptural References, the whole making a text-book for the 
Philosopher, Moralist, Statesman, Poet, and Painter. By the Rey. 
THOMAS PRICE, late Chaplain in H.M. Convict Establishment 
at Wovlwich. 
“ The best attempt ever made to index the divine thoughts that 
fell from the pen of the greatest human moralist ever sent asa 
missionary of truth to man.”—Sunpay Times. 


2. 
WOODLAND GLEANINGS: being an Account 


of British Forest Trees, Indigenous and Introduced. In feap. 8vo, 
Second Edition, with Sixty-four Illustrations, price 6s. in cloth; 
and 10s. in morocco. 

3. 


MANUAL of BOTANY : comprising Vegetable 
Anatomy and Physiology; or, an Account of the Structure and 
Functions of Plants, with Remarks on Classification, and a Glos- 
sary of Adjective Terms. Ry the late W. MACGILLIVRAY, A.M., 
LL.D. In fcap. 8vo, Second Edition, with Woodcuts, and 214 En- 
graved Figures, price 4s. 6d. 





LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 


On Thursday, Ninth and most thoroughly revised Edition, with the Author’s latest Corrections and Additions, 
and numerous Woodcuts, One Volume, 8vo, 18s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; 


oR, 
THE MODERN CHANGES OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF GEOLOGY. 


BY SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 


Lately published, Fourth and revised Edition, 


LYELL’S MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY, 


12s, 


8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 





SIR HUDSON LOWE’S PAPERS. 


Next week, with Portrait, Map, and Woodcuts, 3 vols. 8vo, 


THE HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY Of 
NAPOLEON AT ST, HELENA. 


FROM THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF THE LATE SIR HUDSON LOWE, 


AND OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS NOT BEFORE MADE PUBLIC. 


BY WILLIAM FORSYTH, M.A. 


2 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ HORTENSIUS,” AND ‘HISTORY OF TRIAL BY JURY; 
COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


AND LATE FELLOW OF TRINITY 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON. 





Now ready, with a Clue Map, 18mo, 5s. 


LONDON IN 1853; 
Being a Complete Guide 


FOR VISITORS REQUIRING GUIDANCE OR INFORMATION TO ALL THE SIGHTS AND 
OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN THE METROPOLIS. 


BY PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 


‘‘ Without a rival for intelligence and accuracy.”—Times. 

** Points out at once what is best worth seeing, and the way.” —Ezaminer. 

«This compact and handy volume.”—Spectutor, 

*< Enables every one to make the most of a flying visit.” — Builder. 

«« A crown paid for such a book is the best bargain one can make.” —Gardener’s Chronicle. 
‘* Admirably adapted to aid the Visitor.”—Literary Gazette. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 








New Epition. This day is published, in 2 vols., price 21s. 


MY NOVEL, sy Pisisrrarus Caxton; 
Or, Varieties in English Wife. 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, BART. 


AUTHOR OF “ RIENZI,” “THE CAxTONS,” &ce., 


SECOND EDITION. 











London: Adam Scott, Charterhouse Square. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Map and Llustrations, 28s. 


THE FRONTIER LANDS 
THE CHRISTIAN AND THE TURK: 


COMPRISING 
Travels in the Regions of the Potwer Danube, 
In 1850-51. 
BY A BRITISH RESIDENT OF TWENTY YEARS IN THE EAST. 


“These volumes have a double interest at this time. In the first place, they contain a graphic, sensible, and 
interesting record of travel, of personal adventure, and of scholar-like reflection of men and things; in the second, they 
appear at a moment when political events have caused all eyes to be turned towards the East of Europe, and when the 
countries which they describe are the topic of nearly all conversation. We have derived much information from this 
book.” —Atheneum. 

“Will probably meet with a reception equal to that accorded to Warburton’s ‘Crescent and the Cross.’”—Morning 
Herald. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


Now ready, in One large Volume, 8vo, 21s., THE 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
A History of Andian Progress. 
BY JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN.” 


“<The History of the War in Affghanistan’ must be considered as conferring on Mr. Kaye a position in the first 
rank of living authorities upon Indian topics. He here maintains a thesis; he does not pronounce judgments which are 
expected to challenge all inquiry and stand for all time. He has written nothing which he will ever have occasion to 
repent or retract. We have again the flowing style and aptitude for narrative, and the tinge of enthusiasm for the 
subject which marked ‘The History of the Affghan War.’ ”—Atheneum. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, (PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY.) 





THE DUKE AND THE PENINSULAR WAR. 





On Wednesday next, in 2 vols , 21s. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF LARPENT’S 


PRIVATE JOURNAL IN THE PENINSULA, 


DURING THE YEARS 1812, 13, and 14. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, (PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY.) 





In Three large Volumes 8vo, price £2 2s., cloth lettered, 


ESSAYS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
BY HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL WISEMAN. 


Also, now ready, 


TWELVE LECTURES ON THE CONNEXION BETWEEN 
SCIENCE AND REVEALED RELIGION. 


BY HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL WISEMAN. 
Fifth Edition, Two Volumes, small 8vo, with Map and Plates, 10s. 


At press, to be ready shortly, 


DRAMAS OF CALDERON. 


FROM THE SPANISH. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE BY DENIS FLORENCE M‘CARTHY. 


C. DOLMAN, 61, NEW BOND STREET, anv 22, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY BY 
MR. BENTLEY. 


MEMORIALS OF INDIAN 


GOVERNMENT; being Vol. I. (complete in two) of 
the Life and Writings of Henry St. George Tucker. 
Edited by JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, Author of the 
“History of the War in Affghanistan.” 8vo, 16s. 


Il. 

MEMOIRS of MARY, DUCHESS 
OF BURGUNDY, and her TIMES and CONTEM- 
PORARIES. By LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 
Author of ‘A Summer amongst the Bocages and the 
Vines,” ‘‘Eminent Englishwomen,” &c. Post 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

Ill. 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN CLAS- 


SICAL LITERATURE. By the Rev. R.W.BROWNE, 
M.A., Professor of Classics at King’s College, London, 
and Author of ‘* A History of Greek Classical Litera- 
ture.” One vol. 8vo, 12s. 


Iv 


A PONY PILGRIMAGE through 


the PENINSULA; or, Las Alforgas. By GEORGE 
JOHN CAYLEY. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 





JUST READY. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 


ROUND THE DEAD SEA and in the BIBLE 
LANDS from December, 1850, to April, 1851. By F. 
DE SAULCY, Member of the French Institute. 2 vols, 
8vo, with Map and Illustrations. 


CASTILE AND ANDALUSIA. 
By LADY LOUISA TENISON. Imperial 8vo, with 
numerous highly finished Engravings and Illustrations 
on Wood, 

Il. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPOND- 


ENCE of Dr. HENRY BATHURST, LORD BISHOP 
OF NORWICH; with Anecdotes of Various Members 
of his Family. By his Daughter, Mrs, THISTLE. 
THWAYTE, Two vols. 8vo, 24s, 


NEW NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 


—_—_—_- 


THE CLINTONS; a Modern Story. 


3 vols, 
II. 


THE MAIDEN’S TOWER. By 
EMILIE CARLEN, Author of ‘“Woman’s Life,’ 
‘The Rose of Tistelon.” 3 vols, 


It. 


CYRILLA. By the Author of “The 


Taitials.” 3 vols, 
Iv 


DAISY BURNS. By Julia Kava- 


NAGH, Author of ‘‘ Madeleine” and ‘Nathalie,’ 
3 vols. 





ALSO, JUST READY. 


THE MAID OF FLORENCE; or, 


Nicolo De Lapi. By the MARQUIS D’AZEGLIO. 
3 vols. (On Tuesday next, 


CHARLES DELMER: a Story of 


Modern Life, 2 vols, 
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Just published, in 12mo, price 6s. cloth, 


CHURCH HISTORY IN ENGLAND: 


Being a Sketch of the History of the Church of England, from the Earliest Times to the 
Period of the Reformation. 
By tHe REV. ARTHUR MARTINEAU, M.A. 
Vicar of Whitkirk, Yorkshire, and late Fellow of Trinity Coltege, Cambridge. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 





SARGON AND SENNACHERIB. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 14s. cloth, 


HEBREW POLITICS IN THE TIMES OF 
SARGON AND SENNACHERIB: 


An Inquiry into the Historical Meaning and Purpose of the Prophecies of Isaiah, with 
some Notice of their bearings on the Social and Political Life of England. 
By EDWARD STRACHEY, Esa. 
London: Longman, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMAns, 





ONE-VOLUME EDITION OF LORD JEFFREY’S ESSAYS. 


Just published, in One Volume, square crown 8vo, with Portrait and View of Craigcrook, 
price One Guinea, 


LORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


A New Edition, complete in One Volume; uniform with Mr. Macaulay's Essays, and Sir 
James Mackintosh’s and The Rev. Sydney Smith's Works. 
** The LIBRARY EDITION of Lord Jeffrey's Contributions, in 3 vols. 
8vo, price 42s., may still be had. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 





MR. PAGET’S LECTURES. 


Just published, in 2 vols. Svo, with numerous Wood Engravings, price 28s. cloth, 


LECTURES ON SURGICAL PATHOLOGY, 


DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND. 


By JAMES PAGET, F.R.S. 
lately Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the College; Assistant-Surgeon and Lecturer on 
Physiology in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
*.* The Second Volume, comprising LECTURES on TUMOURS, may 
be had separately, price 16s. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 26s. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE EXTINCTION OF THE LAST JACOBITE 
INSURRECTION (1689—1748). 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, Author of ‘ The Life of David Hume,’ &c. 


“Mr. Burton treats of the union of the two countries in very luminous detail; he narrates the 
ecclesiastical history of the time ; and, whatis very important, he constantly, while giving usevery 
change that influenced the country’s growing prosperity, illustrates it by reference to the past his- 
tory—the peculiarities of character—and so on, of the people. In a word, it is a philosophical his- 
tory....The book is a satisfying one in all ways—in abundant materials—good tone and temper— 
and a clear, sound, and strong style.” AILY NEws. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LonGMANS. 





NEW WORK BY ANNA MARY HOWITT. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 14s. cloth, 


AN ART-STUDENT IN MUNICH. 
By ANNA MARY HOWITT. 


“Since ‘Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau’ we have had no local handbook so airy and 
buoyant, so effervescent and diaphanous, as this young lady’s Munich experiences.” Goze. 

“ The narrative has the freshness of conversation with some of its minuteness; and presents a 
very charming reflex of thought and feeling, as well as a picture of Bavarian life, and of what is to 
be seen in the great Art-city of Germany.” SPECTATOR. 

“ A lively, glowing, and individual picture of foreign scenery and manners studied from one par- 
ticular point, such as we have not received for many a day. No book, perhaps, has been published 
fuller of written pictures than this since the ‘ Letters from the Baltic.’ ” ATHEN&ZUM. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 





PROFESSOR FARADAY’S LECTURES ON THE NON- 
METALLIC ELEMENTS. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF A COURSE OF SIX 


LECTURES ON THE NON-METALLIC 
ELEMENTS, 


Delivered before the Members of the Royal Institution in thé Spring and Summer of 
1852, by Professor FARADAY, D.C.L. F.R.S. &c. Arranged, by permission, from the 
Lecturer’s Notes, by J. SCOFFERN, M.B., late Professor of Chemistry in the Alders- 

te College of Medicine. To which are appended, Remarks on the Quality and Ten- 
Scones of Chemical Philosophy, on a and on Ozone; together with Manipula- 
tive Details relating to the Performance of Experiments indicated by Professor Faraday. 


“« A completeness and unity are found in the volume which would not belong to ordinary reports 
of oral and experimental teaching; while the revision and superintendence of the lecturer insure 
the accuracy and authenticity of the notices. Apart from the chemical facts presented in the work, 
the philosophical views and popular expositions of science by a lecturer such as Faraday render the 
volume as valuable to the student as it is attractive to the general reader.” Literary Gazette. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LoneMans, 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HOCHELAGA? 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 


A MEMOIR OF CHARLES MORDAUNT, 
EARL OF PETERBOROUGH AND MONMOUTH: 
WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HOCHELAGA’ AND ‘THE CONQUEST OF CANADA,’ 
London: Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 





MR. HAYDON’S JOURNALS. 
On Friday next will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF B. R. HAYDON, 
HISTORICAL PAINTER. 
Edited, and continued to the time of his Death, from his own Journals, by TOM TAYLOR 
M.A., of the Inner Temple, Esq.; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and lata 
Professor of the English Language and Literature in University College, London, 
London : Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 
NEW WORK BY MR. JOHN FRANCIS, AUTHOR OF 
‘HISTORY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 


Just published, in One Volume, post 8vo, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


ANNALS, ANECDOTES, AND LEGENDS: 


A CHRONICLE OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


By JOHN FRANCIS, 

Author of * The History of the Bank of England,’ ‘Chronicles and Characters of the Stock Exchange; 
and ‘ A History of the English Railway.’ 

London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LonemMAns. 











THE TRAVELLER’S LIBRARY. 
Just published, in 16mo, with Route Map, price One Shilling, 


A TOUR ON THE CONTINENT 


BY RAIL AND ROAD IN THE SUMMER OF 1852, THROUGH NORTHERN GERMAN), 
AUSTRIA, TYROL, AUSTRIAN LOMBARDY, &c. 


By JOHN BARROW, Ese. 
Forming Part 44 of the Traveller's Library. 
Also, being Parts 42 and 43 of the Traveller’s Library, One Shilling each, 
OUR COAL FIELDS and OUR COAL PITS; the People in 


them and the Scenes around them. By A TRAVELLER UNDERGROUND. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMans. 
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A Memoir of Charles Mordaunt, Earl of 
Peterborough and Monmouth; with Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence. By _ the 
author of ‘ Hochelaga.’ Longman and Co. 

Tur life and exploits of Charles Mordaunt, 

Farl of Peterborough, form one of the most 

romantic chapters in all history. Living in 

the same age as Marlborough, some of his 
fame could hardly fail to be eclipsed, and he 
has not till now had the advantage of a good 
biographer. Of his military achievements 
there are many notices, but of the strange 
events of his political and private life little 
has been published. Boswell reports a con- 
versation which Johnson once had about 

Peterborough with Lord Eliot. ‘I know,” 

said Johnson, “ Harte was your lordship’s 

tutor, and he was also tutor to the Peter- 
borough family. Pray, my lord, do you re- 
collect any particulars that he told you of 

Lord Peterborough? He is a favourite of 

mine, and is not enough known, his character 

has been only ventilated in party pamphlets.” 

Lord Eliot told him various things, and men- 

tioned that the best account of Lord Peter- 

borough was in ‘ Captain Carleton’s Memoirs.’ 

Johnson said he had never heard of the book. 

Tord Eliot had it at Port Eliot, but after a 

good deal of inquiry procured a copy in 

London, and sent it to Johnson, who told 

Sir Joshua Reynolds that he was going to 

bed when it came, but was so much pleased 

with it, that he sat up till he had read it 
through, and found in it such an air of truth, 
that he could not doubt its authenticity, 
adding, with a smile (in allusion to Lord 

Eliot's having recently been raised to the 

peerage), “ I did not think a young lord could 

have mentioned to me a book in the English 
history that was not known to me.” So far 

Boswell. We are surprised to find the author 

of the present memoir still under the per- 

suasion of the genuineness of ‘ Captain Carle- 
ton’s Memoirs,’ which are now known to 
have been compiled by De Foe. But the 
statements of De Foe are amply borne out 
by authentic records, and the author of 

‘Hochelaga,’ in preparing this memoir of 

Peterborough, has collected his materials 
om a great number and variety of books. 

He has also had access, through Lord Mahon’s 

kind permission, to a series of manuscript 

letters from the Earl to General Stanhope, 
of which, as well as-of official correspondence 
preserved in the British Museum, use has 
been made in the biography. Gathering up 
the fragments from these various sources, he 
has written an authentic and interesting me- 
mor. The faults and follies of Peterborough 
are faithfully told, as well as his heroic deeds 
and noble virtues. Whether or no he remains 

a favourite with the reader, after this faithful 
ortraiture, the complaint of Johnson is at 

ength removed, that “he is not enough 

known.” 

At the commencement of the work a sketch 
of Peterborough’s character is given, which 
has an effect in awakening the reader’s curio- 
sity similar to what would be produced by a 
striking portrait as a frontispiece :— 

“No writer of fiction would venture to create a 
character so strange and contradictory as that of 
Charles, Earl of Peterborough. His extraordinary 
achievements outvie the inventions of romance, 
and his follies may almost claim the immunities of 














insanity. Few men have ever been so strangely 
gifted, and, at the same time, so strangely de- 
ficient. While his splendid capacity and match- 
less energy were constantly exhibited, they were 
rarely rendered useful to his country, and never 
to himself. Amidst the general corruption of the 
powerful he was irreproachably disinterested, and 
eminent in public virtue, yet in religion he was an 
unbeliever, and in morals a libertine. 

‘‘His resolves were sudden and vehement, but 
he was patient and pertinacious in their execution. 
He was at once laborious as a scholar and brilliant 
as a wit. Now he distinguished himself as a sailor, 
again he astonished Europe as a soldier. One 
day he risked life and land in a conspiracy, the 
next found him busied in the sober labours of 
finance. His name constantly recurs in the poli- 
tical and social records of his time. His bold 
eloquence in the House of Lords, at a period when 
few ventured to speak boldly, would alone have 
given him a place in history. His familiar letters 
appear to no disadvantage beside those of the 
ablest and most practised among contemporary 
writers. He enjoyed the pleasures, both of rural 
life, and of literary ease, with keen appreciation, 
while at other times he exulted in the almost des- 
perate chances of war, and gloried in the difficulties 
which intensified the excitement of action. 

‘* Even in his maturer years, when affairs of the 
greatest importance were on his mind, he would 
at times give the rein to all the giddy vanities for 
which youth can be the only palliation; and yet 
when his hour of leisure was over, none could 
more gravely and assiduously devote himself to his 
duty. His intellect, courage, and generosity were 
acknowledged even by enemies, and they were 
ever numerous, but these high qualities were coun- 
terbalanced by an exacting and insatiable vanity, 
and by an uncontrollable temper. With him love 
of excitement was a passion, and its gratification a 
necessity. When not engaged in more honourable 
or adequate employment, he was perpetually mixed 
up in conspiracy and intrigue. His conduct could 
neither be foreseen nor trusted. He was as dan- 
gerous to his friends as to his foes. The general 
tendencies of his mind were undoubtedly advanced, 
even republican ; but in politics, as in religion, he 
acknowledged no fixed principle or conviction. 

“Peterborough was small and singularly spare 
in person, but he was endowed with great activity 
and capability of endurance. Unusual, indeed, 
must have been the powers of the slender frame 
that fulfilled the behests of such an indomitable 
spirit. Neither hardship nor fatigue told upon 


him; in war he was ever unwearied, wakeful, and | 


vigilant, and in peace the frequency and rapidity 
of his journeys were the subject of many a remark. 
His features were prepossessing, his nose some- 
what prominent, and his eye lively and penetrat- 
ing. As he advanced in life, his face became long 
and meagre, and his expression assumed the fretful 
and impatient character of his disposition. His 
hair was light-brown in colour, and somewhat 
scanty, but he is usually drawn in a wig of gigantic 
dimensions.” 

Charles Mordaunt’s first public service was 
with Sir John Narborough’s fleet in the 
Mediterranean, against the Algerine pirates, 
in January, 1675. Four corsair men-of-war, 
being chased by the fleet, took refuge under 
the guns of the castle and fort of Tripoli. 
At night-fall the boats of the fleet entered 
silently into the harbour, under the command 
of Cloudesley Shovel, then a lieutenant in the 
navy. The surprise was complete, and the 
corsair ships, after brief defence, were de- 
stroyed. Mordaunt distinguished himself in 


| the attack. Thirty years afterwards “ these 


two brave men again reaped laurels side by 
side in more elevated positions.” In the 
course of that year John, Lord Mordaunt, 
the father of our hero, died, and Charles suc- 
ceeded to the title and estates. Soon after, 
he contracted his first marriage, but his rest- 
less spirit was little suited for domestic life. 











In political affairs he took no public part as 
yet, but he enjoyed the friendship and shared 
the opinions of Lord William Russell and 
Algernon Sidney. In 1678 we find him again 
with the fleet, a volunteer in the expedition 
sent out for the relief of Tangiers, then be- 
sieged by the Moors. On his return to 
England, young Mordaunt no longer refrained 
from taking active part in public affairs :— 

“At this time a great excitement prevailed 
among the Country Party in consequence of the 
Royal order, that the Parliament summoned for 
the 21st of March, 1681, should meet at Oxford 
instead of within the time-honoured walls of St. 
Stephen’s. The cities of London and Westminster 
murmured loudly against this decree; the Earl of 
Essex presented a petition signed by eight peers, 
praying that it might bé abandoned, and stating 
that (at Oxford) ‘neither Lords nor Commons can 
be in safety, but will be daily exposed to the 
swords of the Papists and their adherents, of whom 
too many are crept into your Majesty’s guards.’ 
Mordaunt was one of the most active promoters of 
this bold address, and the signature of his name 
thereto was the first of his political acts as a peer 
of the realm. The king frowned upon these peti- 
tioners, and persisted in holding the Parliament at 
Oxford. Mordaunt neither feared his frowns nor 
regarded his favour, but still treasured up animo- 
sity against the House of Stuart, which burst 
forth with dangerous strength when opportunity 
offered. 

‘* Meanwhile, he pursued with determined vehe- 
mence all the measures which tended to thwart 
the Court. He hated both the royal brothers 
alike, and held equally unfit to reign the selfish 
voluptuary and the gloomy bigot, of whom the 
Duke of Buckingham wittily said, ‘The first could 
see things if he would, the other would see things 
if he could.’ 
|  **The young Mordaunt supported heart and soul 
} the efforts of his party to exclude the Duke of 
| York from the succession to the throne, and though 
| continually in a minority in the House of Peers, 
| he succeeded in making himself thoroughly obnox- 
| ious, and even formidable to the Government. 
| Already he had gained a notoriety which might 

almost be called fame. Although he had barely 

reached the years of manhood, he had seen more 
| of the changes and chances of life than most men 
| of maturer age. He had given abundant proofs of 
| courage, capacity, wit, and, above all, of eccen- 
| tricity. It was known that he was an accom- 
plished scholar, as well as a daring soldier and 
sailor. While he hurried backwards and forwards 
to and from the Mediterranean, while he pursued 
piratical Algerines, or laboured in the defence of 
Tangier, his mind was as active as his body. He 
stored up the treasures of classic learning, and en- 
riched his memory with the best works of the 
English and French modern writers.” 


An anecdote is told of him at this time, 
related by himself to Lady Suffolk, contrast- 
ing ludicrously with the stirring events in 
which he was then engaged :— 

“‘He was in love, or fancied himself in love, 
with a young lady who was very fond of birds; she 
had seen and heard a remarkably fine canary ina 
coffee-house near Charing Cross, and entreated her 
lover, in proof of his affection, to obtain it for her. 
The owner of this coveted pet was a widow, who 
was so much attached to it that she refused an 
enormous price which Mordaunt offered. He was, 
however, determined to gain his point by foul 
means, since fair had failed. By great exertion he 
managed to obtain another bird of exactly the same 
size and colour, but it chanced to be a voiceless 
| hen; he then frequented the house to await his 
| opportunity. The landlady usually sat in a room 
| behind the bar, always accompanied by her beloved 
canary, of which she seldom lost sight. One day 
Mordaunt, under some pretext, contrived to get 
her out of the way for a few minutes, and with 
great dexterity, exchanged his bird with that of the 
hostess, and carried off the prize undiscovered, 
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“ Tn journeys he outrides the post, 

Sits up till midnight with his host, 
Talks politics, and gives the toast. 

« Knows every Prince in Europe’s face, 
Flies like a squib from place to place, 
And travels not, but runs a race, 

«“ From Paris gazette « la main: 

‘This day arrived without his train, 
Mordanto in a week from Spain!’ 


« A messenger comes all a-reek, 
Mordanto at Madrid to seek : 
He left the town above a week. 


* Next day the post-boy winds his horn, 
And rides through Dover in the morn: 
* Mordanto’s landedefrom Leghorn !’ 


« Mordanto gallops on alone, 
The roads are with his followers strown, 
This breaks # girth, and that a bone : 


« His body, active as his mind, 
Returning sound in limb and wind, 
Except some leather lost behind. 


* A skeleton in outward figure, 
His meagre corps, though full of vigour, 
Would halt behind him were it bigger. 


« So wonderful his expedition, 
When you have not the least suspicion, 
He’s with you like an apparition. 

*¢ Shines in all climates like a star, 


In senates bold, and fierce in war, 
A land commander, and a tar. 


* Heroic actions early bred in, 
Ne’er to be matched in modern reading, 
But by his namesake, Charles of Sweden.” 

It was of Peterborough, then living in a 
rural retreat at Fulham, that Pope wrote in 
his ‘Imitations of Horace,’-— 

“ And he whose lightning pierced the Iberian lines, 

Now forms my quincunx, and now ranks my vines, 

Or tames the genius of the stubborn plain, 

Almost as quickly as he conquered Spain.” 

Some remarkable letters are given, which 
passed between Pope and his noble friend, 

art of one of which we quote as illustrating 
Ranbconnhi’s character as described by 
himself in his latter days:— 

“But, Sir, I must give you some good news in 
relation to myself, because I know you wish me 
well. Iam cured of some diseases in my old age, 
which tormented me very much in my youth. 

“Twas possest with violent and uneasy passions, 
such as a peevish concern for truth, and a saucy 
love for my country. 

“When a Christian priest preached against the 
spirit of the Gospel, when an English judge deter- 
mined against Magna Charta, when the minister 
acted against common sense, I used to fret. 

“Now, Sir, let what will happen, I keep myself 
in temper: as I have no flattering hopes so I 
banish all useless fears; but as to the things of this 
world, I find myself in a condition beyond expecta- 
tion; it being evident, from a late parliamentary 
inquiry, that [have as much ready money, as much 
in the funds, and as great a personal estate as Sir 
Robert Sutton. If the translator of Homer find 
fault with this unheroic disposition, or what I 
more fear, if the Draper of Ireland accuse the 
Englishman of want of spirit, I silence you both 
with one line out of your own Horace :— 

‘Quid te exempta juvat spinis e pluribus una?’ 
For I take the whole to be so corrupted, that a 
cure in any part would be of little avail. 
‘ ** Yours, &c.” 

We must omit, from want of space, any 
reference to the latter years of Mordanto’s 
life, his familiarity with Pope and the wits of 
the age, his romantic attachment to the 
celebrated Anastasia Robinson, and a multi- 
tude of events, both in public and private life, 
Which this memoir records. In spite of his 
evil and irregular life, and his sceptical prin- 
ciples, which his biographer makes no attempt 

conceal or excuse, there was something 
good as well as great in a man who, when yet 
a youth, listened with admiration to the sen- 
timents of Lord Russell, who accompanied 
Algernon Sidney to the scaffold, was the in- 
timate friend of John Locke, took Berkeley 
to the Continent with him as his secretary, 








and went to visit Fenelon, whom he spoke of 
with the highest veneration. Remembering 
these things, we feel how just is the sum- 
ming up of his character with which the 
memoir closes :— 

“*Tt would be an impertinence in the narrator, 
to elaborate the obvious moral from the story of 
such a career as that of Charles, Earl of Peterbo- 
rough ; but, in conclusion, he would fain call the 
reader’s attention to the high and noble qualities 
which ran through his hero’s character, like silver 
threads through a dark tissue. While we condemn 
and pity, we may also find that which we can 
admire and respect. For he loved justice and li- 
berty, and hated wrong and oppression ; he risked 
his life and expended his fortune in his country’s 
service ; and, at a time of general corruption, he 
was never accused, even by his worst enemy, of 
one sordid thought.” 

We notice many marks of haste or care- 
lessness in the literary and typographic de- 
tails of the work, and the author would have 
done well had he condensed his narrative of 
the Spanish campaigns. The subject is worth 
the bestowal of greater labour for another 
edition. A more interesting piece of historical 
biography has not lately appeared. 





Popular Physical Geology. By J. Beete 
Jukes, F.R.S. Reeve and Co. 
Popular Economic Botany. By Thomas 
Croxen Archer. Reeve and Co. 

A ManvaL of geology, written by an able 
geologist, and yet containing scarcely more 
than a passing allusion to organic remains, is, 
in these times, a rare and curious production. 
Such a feat has been performed by Mr. Jukes 
in the little volume before us. Although 
fully appreciating the importance and indis- 
pensable character of paleontological evidence, 
the author has confined himself to an exposi- 
tion of the physical ortion of his science, and 
to a description of the several formations 
considered in the light of groups of rocks. 
He has completed his task with excellent 
success, and every student of geology will 
hold this compact and clearly-written text- 
book in high esteem. At every turn we find 
in it evidence of original research and field- 
observation. The author has had great ad- 
vantages. At first a pupil of Professor Sedg- | 
wick, then the explorer of Newfoundland, 
afterwards visiting with peculiar opportunities 
the various regions, tropical and sub-tropical, 
examined during the surveying voyages of 
H.M.S. Fly, and finally becoming a leading 
member of the Geological Survey of the United 
Kingdom, of which the Irish department is 
confided to his direction, Mr. Jukes has 
gained, by original research, long experience, | 
and the inestimable advantages of scientific | 
travel, a right to teach ex cathedrd. It is the 
good fortune of geological science that its 
most practical votaries are often writers of | 
text-books. This‘ Popular Physical Geology’ | 











will be a worthy companion to many guides | 
of this original class. It occupies ground of | 
its own, and is unlike any other elementary | 
work published in English. Clear in its state- | 
ments, simple in style, and vigorous in its 
expositions of fact and doctrine, it is sure to 
be of good service. 

The concluding remarks of Mr. Jukes are | 
so much to the purpose on the often misun- | 
derstood question of the practical utility of 
geological investigation, that we quote them, | 
both for their own sake and as an example of | 
the author’s mode of treating his subject :— 





among the general Public a greater amount of 
scepticism and mistrust than in the one which has 
been just treated of. It may perhaps seem still 
more strange for a Geologist to assert that there 
has been hitherto greater reason for this mistrust 
on the practical than on the theoretical point ; yet 
such I believe to be the truth. The scientific Geo- 
logist, eager in the search after his own grand 
generalizations, has hitherto hardly deigned to 
afford that amount of practical assistance to the 
arts and uses of life which the science is capable of 
rendering. The science of Geology must be prac- 
tised as a profession, must become the means of 
subsistence and the road to wealth, as well as dis- 
tinction, before it can give all the use it is capable 
of, to Society. It is alike idle and absurd to lament 
this necessity,—it is a law of our nature. Advice 
on practical matters, when given gratuitously, is 
acted on solely at the risk and on the responsibility 
of him that takes it; when afforded professionally 
and paid for, it is both more carefully and scrupu- 
lously given, and is put into practice on the respon- 
sibility of him that gives it. If it be bad, the giver 
suffers in his professional prospects at all events, if 
in no other way. Sound geological advice and 
opinion on practical points, therefore, will only 
begin to have a general existence when a body of 
professional geologists shall have been some time in 
existence. Viewed in this light, the general mis- 
trust of geologists among practical men is war- 
ranted. 

“There is however another perfectly unwar- 
ranted and ignorant reason, both for the general 
mistrust of, and for occasional instances of blind 
confidence in, the practical value of geological in- 
vestigation, and this is a total misconception of the 
methods of geological research. People often fancy 
that the Geologist either does or ought to possess 
some mysterious faculty of piercing with his mind’s 
eye deep into the bowels of the earth, and of tell- 
ing at once, from a glance at the surface of any 
particular spot, the nature and position of the 
materials below it. Take a Geologist to any dis- 
trict he has never seen before, of which he has 
never heard or read a description, never seen a 
map, and which is quite removed and at a distance 
from any place he does know, and he would, ten 
to one, be able to say or to know just as little 
about what lay below the surface as any other 
man. The only difference between him and another 
person would be, that he would at once know how 
to set about obtaining the requisite information. 
Practical geology is entirely experience: almost 
every farmer, every brick-maker, every stone- 
mason, quarryman, collier, and miner is a practical 
geologist so far as his experience goes. Within that 
limit each of those classes of men are commonly 
better practical geologists than the most scientific 
and learned of the race. The difference between 
them and the real geologist is that his experience 


| is greatly wider and more varied than theirs. 


“The value of a really scientific and practical 
Geologist is, that he has been able to correct the 
errors that naturally arise from local and partial 
observation,—that he is acquainted with the real 
nature and the method of the production of the 
things with which he has to deal,—and that, 
besides the probabilities, he is acquainted with the 
possibilities of any particular case (after adequate 
investigation), and that he will be able to give an 
authoritative and trustworthy opinion both as to 


| what probably will be found, and as to what cer- 


tainly will not be found in any particular locality. 

«The utility of detailed and minute geological 
investigation must obviously be great as to all 
operations depending on or connected with any- 
thing below the surface of the ground. Agricul- 
ture, clay-digging, quarrying, road-making, cutting 
and tunnelling, mining operations of every kind, 
can all be aided by the Geologist, and the aid is 
directly proportionate, for the most part, to the 
minuteness of his investigations and the large scale 
of the maps on which he is able to record and har- 
monize his observations. 

‘The scale of the maps (supposing them to be 


accurate) on which a Geologist works, is an element 


“On this point, strange as it may seem, there is | so very important in estimating the practical utility 
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of his work, that, ceteris paribus, it depends almost 
solely on that single point. 

‘In England, as long as the old county maps | 
only existed, the best geological work could only | 
be vague and imperfect ; when the inch map of the 
Ordnance Survey came into existenc2 it became 
possible to do geological work of a much more 
accurate and much more detailed and practical 
character than before; on the six-inch map of the 
Ordnance Survey of Ireland and parts of the north 
of England, it is possible to adopt a system of geo- 
logical work of a very high order of exactness and 
practical utility. In every case it is almost essen- 
tial that the map be a general one of the whole 
country. The most practised geologist, if he ex- 
amined merely a small district—as for instance 
one person’s property—would be liable either to 
fall into errors or to meet with difficulties and 
obscurities, for the clearing up of which he would 
have to examine large neighbouring districts, and 
in some instances even very distant localities. 

“*Geological knowledge, like every other kind 
that is worth having, is of slow growth and can 
only be acquired by hard labour. Any one who 
chooses, in commencing any practical operation 
below the surface of the ground, to rely on his own 
judgment and experience, must run the risk of 
finding that he has not worked hard enough to 
acquire a sufficient stock of those valuable articles ; 
and to find, to his cost, that had he purchased the 
advice of those who had, he might have saved 
money in the end. This conviction will gradually 
gain strength and extension in the public mind, 
until a set of practical geologists gradually come to 
rely on it for their subsistence in life. A certain 
degree of unskilfulness and incapacity may charac- 
terize this class of men at first, but it will gradually 
disappear with more extended experience, and 
they will ultimately acquire, and become worthy 
of, the confidence of the public. When that time 
arrives, no prudent man will even venture to open 
a gravel-pit or a clay-pit, or to dig a foundation for 
his house, or to lay out the drains on his land, or 
even perhaps to select the manure for his farm, 
without first paying for geological advice. In the 
majority of instances he will find his advantage in 
it, Even at the present day the opinion is gaining 
ground among all mining men, that no mining 
operations should be tried on unexplored ground 
without geological advice. I have elsewhere re- 
marked, that even within the last twenty years I | 
have known, within my own experience, as much | 
money expended or thrown away in abortive | 
searches after coal, in places where geologists could 
at once have declared the impossibility of finding | 
it, as would have paid the cost of the entire Geolo- 
gical Survey of the United Kingdom.” 








A highly attractive feature of this volume | 
is a set of admirable illustrations, not the , 
often-repeated views that decorate and re- | 
decorate elementary treatises, but original | 
sketches of geological scenery, in almost all | 
instances taken in fresh localities. Merit of | 
a high kind attaches to these plates, which | 
do much credit to Mr. Du Noyer, from whose | 
drawings they are taken. To the eye of the | 
geologist they are as truthful as they are 
artistic, and we see in them how much may 
be made out of scraps of landscape, when the | 
draughtsman combines the skill of the artist | 
with the knowledge and discrimination of the | 
man of science. | 

The companion volume of the series is a} 
very useful and interesting one, and contains 
much information of ar original character. 
** Vegetable products,” remarks Mr. Archer, 
* constitute nine-twelfths of the whole com- | 
merce in raw produce which employs the | 
vast mercantile marine of this great king- | 
dom.” Nevertheless, strange to say, there 
is no popular work in existence devoted ex- | 
clusively to this interesting and important | 
subject. All intelligent visitors to the Great | 


Exhibition of 1851 must have examined with | 


| 





curiosity the collection of imports into the 
port of Liverpool, and could not fail to gain 
much useful knowledge from their study of 
that commercial museum, the formation and 
arrangement of which were the work of Mr. 
Archer. This gentleman showed himself by 
that labour both practically and scientifically 
qualified for the task he had undertaken. The 
aged embellished volume now produced 

y him gives the fruit of his studies and 
practical knowledge in a very pleasant and 
useful form. We understand that he is now 
occupied officially in the preparation of a 
collection of raw produce for the New Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham. With the ‘ Popular 
Economic Botany’ in hand, the visitor may 
turn his time to good account, so far as the 
illustrations of the vegetable kingdom and its 
products are concerned; while those who have 
inspected the Museum of Economic Botany 
at Kew, will be aware already of how much 
interest attaches to the subject. 





The Poetical and Dramatic Works of Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Vol. III. 
Chapman and Hall. 

Lorp MansFIELp once gave a piece of advice 

to a naval friend who was appointed to a 

command in the West Indies, where he would 

have to exercise judicial functions, of his com- 
petency for which he expressed doubt on 
account of his inexperience. ‘‘ Deliver your 
judgment,” said the Lord Chief Justice, ‘ but 
abstain from giving your. reasons. The 
judgment will probably be right, the argu- 
ment will infallibly be wrong.” We would 
be glad, as literary reviewers, could we some- 
times follow this counsel. But we are not 
always at liberty thus to separate our critical 
and judicial functions. A reviewer is ex- 
pected to give the reasons for his judgment 
on the works which come before him, his 
estimate being only an element towards that 
public opinion which forms the final decision 


| in matters of literature. Happily, in the pre- 


sent instance, we are not called upon to pro- 
nounce any judgment. The chief poems of 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton have been long 
before the public, and judgment has already 
been nnn 9 upon their merits. In the pre- 
sent collected edition of his works there are 


| some new poems, but none of such a kind as 


materially to alter the opinion which has 
been formed of his rank as a poet. It is cer- 
tainly not by his poetical works that his name 
will occupy a distinguished place in English 
literature. Whether it be that he is addicted 
too much to a tone of philosophizing in his 
writings, or whether it be that his style is 
too studied and artificial, it is certain that 
his poems are not and never will be generally 
popular. Great skill, refined taste, and la- 
boured picturesqueness mark his poetical 
works, and especially his epic poem, ‘ King 
Arthur,’ yet there is a lack of natural ease 
and of pointed energy which precludes them 
from the rank of standard compositions. It 
is only by a few cultivated minds that they 
can ever be understood or appreciated. All 
ate who deserve the epithet of popular 

ave the power of pleasing at once the learned 
and the unlearned, the critical few and the 
uncriticising multitude. But without further 
comments we proceed to give a few specimens 
of the new pieces, hitherto unpublished, 
which appear in the present elegant edition 
of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s poetical works. We 
first give a poem most characteristic of the 
author's style both of thought and diction :— 








“(Is IT ALL VANITY P 


** Doubting of life, my spirit paused perplext 
Let fall its fardell o Sieliee pry 3 
And the sharp ~ of my great trouble vext 
Jusympathising air. 
** Out on this choice of unrewarded toil, 
This upward path into the realm of snow! 
Oh for one glimpse of the old happy soil 
Fragrant with eas below! 


‘* For what false gold, like alchemists, we yearn, 
Wasting the wealth we never can recall, 
Joy and life’s lavish prime ;—and our return? 
Ashes, cold ashes, all! 
** Could youth but dream what narrow burial-urns 
Hopes that went forth to conquer worlds should hold, 
How in a tomb the lamp Experience burns 
Amidst the dust of old!— 


** Look back, how all the beautiful Ideal, 
Sporting in doubtful moonlight, one by one 
Fade from the rising of the hard-eyed Real, 
Like Fairies from the sun, 


* Love render’d saintlike by its pure devotion: 
Knowledge exulting lone by shoreless seas, 

Aud Feelings tremulous to each emotion, 
As May leaves to the breeze. 


*© And, oh, that grand Ambition, poet-nurst, 
When boyhood’s heart swells up to The Sublime, 
And on the gaze the towers of Glory, first 
Flash from the peaks of Time! 


** Are they then wiser who but nurse the growth 
Of joys in life’s most common element, 
Creeping from hour to hour in that calm sloth 
Which Egoists call ‘ Content?’ 


* Who freight for storms no hopeful argosy, 
Who watch no beacon wane on hilltops grey, 
Who bound their all, where from the human eye 
The horizon fades away ? 
* Alas for Labour, if indeed more wise 
To drink life’s tide unwitting where it flows; 
Renounce the arduous palm, and only prize 
he Cnidian vine and rose! 
* Out from the Porch the Stoic cries ‘ For shame!’ 
What hast thou left us, Stoic, in thy school? 
* That pain or pleasure is but in the name?’ 
Go, prick thy finger, fool! 
** Never grave Pallas, never Muse severe 
Charm’d this hard life like the free, zoneless Grace; 
Pleasure is sweet, in spite of every sneer 
On Zeno’s wrinkled face. 
«© What gain’d and left ye to this age of ours, 
Ye early priesthoods of the Isis, Truth,— 
When light first glimmer’d from the Cuthite’s towers; 
Vhen Thebes was in her youth? 
« When to the weird Chaldzan spoke the seer, 
When Hades open’d at Heraclean spells, 
When Fate made Nature her interpreter 
In leaves and murmuring wells? 
** When the keen Greek chaced flying Science on, 
Upward and up the infinite abyss P— 
Like perish’d stars your arts themselves have gone 
Noiseless to nothingness! 
** And what is knowledge but the Wizard’s ring 
Kindling a flame to cireumscribe a ground ? 
The belt of light that lures the spirit’s wing 
Tems the invoker round. 
** Ponder and ask again ‘ what boots our toil?’ 
Can we the Garden’s wanton child gainsay, 
When from kind lips he culls their rosy spoil 
And lives life’s holiday? 
** Life answers ‘ No—if ended here be life, 
Seize what the sense can give—it is thine all; 
Disarm thee, Virtue, barren is thy strife; 
Knowledge, thy torch let fall. 
** ¢Seek thy lost Psyche, yearning Love, no more! 
Love is but lust, if’ soul be only breath; 
Who would put forth one billow from the shore 
If the great sea be—Death?’ 
** But if the soul, that slow artificer, 
For ends its instinct rears from life hath striven, 
Feeling beneath its patient webwork stir 
Wings only freed in Heaven, 
* Then and but then to toil is to be wise; ! 
Solved is the riddle of the grand desire 
Which ever, ever, for the Distant sighs 
And must perforce aspire. 
** Rise then, my soul, take comfort from thy sorrow; 
Thou feel’st thy treasure when thou feel’st thy load; 
Life without thought, the day without the morrow, 
God on the brute bestow’d; 
** Longings obscure as for a native clime, 
Flight from what is to live in what may be, 
God gave the Soul.—Thy discontent with Time 
Proves thine eternity.” 


Of the merits and of the faults of Sit 
Edward’s poetry the foregoing piece affords 
ample illustrations. The sentiments are true 
and just, but not rendered clear and obvious, 
and the allusions and references, however 
they may please the classical scholar, must 
be unintelligible to the majority of readers. 
There is more simplicity and force in the— 
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© ,aDDRESS TO THE SOUL IN DESPONDENCY. 


No, Soul! not in vain thou hast striven, 
Unless thou abandon the strife; 
Forsworn to the banners of Heaven, 
If false in the battle of life. 
«“ Why—counting the gain or the loss— 
The badge of the temple assume? 
March on; if thy sign be the Cross, 
Thy triumph must be at the Tomb. 
Say, doth not the soldier —— 
if placed by his chief at the van? 
As spirit, submit to the choice 
The noble would welcome as man. 
«¢ ¢ Farewell to the splendour of light,’ 
The Greek po panera exclaim, 
Resign’d to the Hades of Night, 
To live in the air as A NAME, 
* Could he, for a future so vain, 
Every pang in the present control, 
Yet thou of a moment complain 
In thine infinite life as a soul? 
Like thee, do not millions receive 
Their chalice embitter’d with gall? 
If good be creation—believe 
That good which is common to all! 
‘Tn evil itself, to the glance 
Of the wise, half the riddles are clear; 
Were wisdom but perfect, perchance, 
The rest might in love disappear, 
«The thunder that scatters the pest 
May be but a type of the whole; 
And storms whieh have darken’d the breast 
May bring but its health to the soul. 
“Can earth, where the harrow is driven, 
The sheaf in the furrow foresee,— 
Or thou guess the harvest of heaven 
Where iron has enter’d in thee ?” 


The same turn of thought is here as 
Cowper’s lines beginning :— 


‘© God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform; 
- He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm, 
« ~— in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill, 
He treasures up his bright designs, 
And works his sovereign will. 
“ Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take; 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head, 
* * aa * * 


me 


n 


Blind nnbelief is sure to err, 
And sean His work in vain; 

God is his own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain.” 

We quote these lines to show how much 
of true poetry as well as sublime piety the 
simplest diction conveys. In spirit and style 
the author has in this ‘Address to the Soul in 
Despondency’ come not far short of Cowper's 
noble hymn. Very pleasing, too, is the sim- 
ple strain of the lines on— 


“THE HOLLOW OAK. 

“ Hollow is the oak beside the sunny waters drooping ; 
Thither came, when I was young, happy children trooping; 
Dream I now, or hear I now—far, their mellow whooping ? 

“ Gay below the cowslip bank, see the billow dances, 

There I lay, beguiling time—when I lived romances; 
Dropping pebbles in the wave, fancies into fancies ;— 

“Farther, where the river glides by the wooded cover, 
Where the merlin singeth low, with the hawk above her, 
Came a foot and shone a smile—woe is me, the Lover! 

“ Leaflets on the hollow oak still as greenly quiver, 
Musical amid the reeds murmurs on the river; 

But the footstep and the smile ?—woe is me for ever!” 


_ Ina different style of thought and of metre 
18 a piece, said to be imitated from Claudian’s 
Old Man of Verona, descriptive of an English 
peasant-patriarch :— 
“THE LONG LIFE AND THE FULL LIFE. 
“* Imitated from Claudian’s ‘ Old Man of Verona,’ 


In mine own hamlet, where amidst the green 
By moss-grown pales white gleaming cots are seen, 


To him the orb that set o’er yonder trees, 

Tired like himself, lit no antipodes ; 

And the vast world of human fears and hopes 
Closed to his sight where yon horizon slopes.— 
That beech which now o’ershadows half the way, 
He saw it planted in my grandsire’s day; 
Rooted alike where first they braved the weather, 
He and the oaks he loved grew old together. 
Not ten miles distant stands our County-hall— 
To him remoter than to thee Bengal; 

And the next shire appear’d to him to be 

What seas that closed on Franklin seem to thee. 


* Thus tranquil on that happy ignorance bore 


The green old age still hearty at fourscore; 

To him, or me—with half the world explored, 

And half his years —did life the more afford ? 

There the grey hairs, and here the furrow’d breast! 
Ask, first—is life a journey or a rest? 

If rest, old Man, long life indeed was thine; 

But if a journey—oh, how short to mine!” 


If the description is not so beautiful as 
that of the Corycian old man in the fourth 
Georgic :— 

*« Cui pauca relicti 
Jugera ruris erant; nec fertilis illa juvencis 
Nec pecori opportuna seges; nec commoda baccho, 
Hic rarum tamen in dumis olus, albaque cireum 
Lilia, verbenasque premens, vescumque papaver, 
Regum eequabat opes animis—” 


the moral of ‘the long life and the full life’ 
is a deeper and more important one than that 
of mere contentment with a humble lot. On 
the subject of contentment, and the power of 
a resolute will over troubling passions, we 
have these lines, with the motto ‘ Ma Vie c’est 
un Combat ’:— 

““THE MIND AND THE HEART, 

*° © Ma Vie c’est un Combat.’ 


** Why, ever wringing life from art 
Do men my patient labour find? 
I still the murmur of my heart, 
My one consoler is my mind, 
«© Though every toil but wakes the spell 
To rouse the Falsehood and the Foe, 
Can all the storms that chafe the well, 
Disturb the silent Truru below? 
*¢ The Mind can reign in Mind alone.— 
O Pride, the hollow boast confess! 
What slave would not reject a throne 
If built amidst a wilderness? 
* Before my gaze I see my youth, 
The ghost of gentler years, arise, 
With looks that yearn’d for every truth, 
And wings that sought the farthest skies, 
** Fresh from the golden land of dreams, 
Before this waking world began, 
How bright the radiant phantom seems 
Beside the time-worn weary man! 
* How, then, the Heart rejoiced in all 
That roused the quick aspiring Mind! 
What glorious music Hope could eall 
From every Memory left behind! 
«¢ Experience drew not then to earth, 
The looks that Fancy rear’d above, 
And all that took their kindred birth 
From thought or feeling—blent in love. 
‘¢ In vain a seraph’s hand had raised 
The mask from Falsehood’s fatal brow; 
And still as fondiy I had gazed 
On looks that freeze to marble now. 
** Can aught that Mind bestows on toil 
Replace the earlier heavenly ray, 
That did but tremble o’er the soil, 
To warm creation into May ? 
« But now, in Autumn’s hollow sigh, 
The heart its waning season shows, 
And all the clearness of the sky 
Foretells the coming of the snows. 
* Farewell, sweet season of the Heart, 
And come, O iron rule of Mind, 
T see the Golden Age depart, 
And face the war it leaves behind. 
** Me nevermore may Feeling thrall, 
Resign’d to Reason’s stoic reign— 
But oh, how much of what we call 
Content—is nothing but Disdain 


yp 








There dwelt a peasant in his eightieth year, 

Dear to my childhood—now to memory dear; 

In the same hut in which his youth had pass’d 
Dwelt his calm age, till earth received at last ; 
Where first his infant footsteps tottering ran, 
Propp’d on his staff crawl’d forth the hoary man; 
That quiet life no varying fates befell, 

The patriarch sought no Laban’s distant well; 

Of Rothschild’s wealth, of Wellesley’s mighty name 
To that seal’d ear no faintest murmur came. 

His grand event was when the barn took fire, 
His world the parish, and his king the squire. 
Nor clock nor kalend kept account with time, 
Suns told his days, his weeks the Sabbath chime; 
His spring the jasmine silvering round his door, 
And reddening apples spoke of summer o’er. 


We give one more extract, the concluding 
| piece of the volume :— 
** EPIGRAPH, 
© © Cogito—Ergo Sum.’ 
* Self of myself, unto the future age 
Pass, murmuring low whate’er thine own has taught, 
‘I think, and therefore am,’—exclaim’d the Sage, 
As now the Man, so henceforth be the page; 
A life, because a thought. 
** Through various seas, exploring shores unknown, 
A soul went forth, and here bequeaths its chart— 
Here Doubt retains the question, Grief the groan, 
And here may Faith still shine, as when she shone 





“ From the lost nectar-streams of golden youth, 
From rivers loud with Babel’s madding throng, 
From wells whence Lore invokes reluctant Truth, 
And that blest pool the wings of angels smoothe, 

Life fills mine urns of song. 

** Calmly to time I leave these images 
Of things experienced, suffer’d, felt, and seen; 
Fruits shed or tempest-torn from changeful trees, 
Shells murmuring back the tides in distant seas— 

Signs where a soul has been, 

** As for the form Thought takes—the rudest hill 
Echoes denied to gardens back may give; 

Life speaks in all the forms which Thought can fill; 
If Thought once born can perish not—here still 
I think, and therefore live!” 

The present volume completes the collection 
of the author’s poems. The next will com- 
mence his dramatic works. In any remarks 
we have made now, or formerly, on Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton’s poems, we are not 
insensible to their high merits, nor do we 
question the taste of their admirers, but 
merely express our own opinion as to their 
lacking the elements of wide and lasting 
popularity. 





The Administration of the East India Com- 
pany; a History of Indian Progress. By 
John William Kaye. Bentley. 

An Address to Parliament, on the Duties of 

Great Britain to India, in respect to the 

Education of the Natives and their Official 

Employment. By Charles Hay Cameron. 

Longman and Co. 

India as it may be; an Outline of a Pro- 
posed Government and Policy. By George 
Campbell. Murray. 

The India Question in 1853. By Henry T. 
Prinsep, Esq. Allen and Co. 
Government Education in India. By Wil- 
liam Knighton, M.A. Rivingtons. 

(Second Notice.) 

In our notice of recent works on India, last 

week, we gave some account of the progress 

of education among the natives. Of Mr. 

Kaye’s report of what the East India Com- 

pany has done in the matter we have given 

the substance. This is one of the least satis- 
factory parts of Mr. Kaye’s volume. With 
all his readiness to defend his employers even 
where he cannot praise them, his own good 
principle and right feeling compel him to 
speak with regret of the opposition of the 

Indian government to the Christian education 

of the natives of India. On this point 

a pamphlet has just appeared by one emi- 

nently qualified and entitled to give his opi- 

nion, Mr. William Knighton, formerly Prin- 
cipal of the Normal Schools at Colombo, and 
shoieinia at Calcutta. Of the general desire 
for English education, Mr. Knighton says 
that it is “common to the native of Ceylon 
and mountaineer of the Himalayas, to the 
luxurious inhabitant of Bengal, and the more 
masculine Mahrattan of Poonah :”— 

‘Hindus, Parsees, Mohammedans, Buddhists, 
and Seikhs, all agree with each other in this, if in 
nothing else. The sacrifices which I have seen 
made in Ceylon and in Calcutta, by the poorest 
inhabitants, to give their children the advantage of 
an English education, have been greater than those 
usually witnessed in England—indeed, I doubt if 
the same number of instances of self-denial and 
perseverance to obtain a future and a doubtful 
benefit could be counted amongst any other popu- 
lation in the world. It always appeared to me, 
that so far from undervaluing the importance of 
an acquaintance with English, the poorest classes 
of native society were rather disposed to exaggerate 
it, and to regard the mere power of speaking, 
reading, and writing our language with any degree 
of facility, as a sure passport to future prosperity 
and fortune.” 

As to the combination of religious with se- 
cular instruction, Mr. Knighton thus speaks: 





And saved a sinking heart. 
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“‘In the Government Colleges and Schools of 
Bengal, a very excellent secular education is given 
to the students and pupils; that is to say, in so far 
as any education which ignores and zealously ex- 
cludes religion can, in any way, be considered as 
excellent. I had the fullest opportunities of study- 
ing the system pursued in those institutions, having 
been practically engaged in two of the most im- 
portant of them for four years; first, as a Professor 
in the Hindu College; and subsequently as Prin- 
cipal, under the name of Superintendent, of the 
Normal and Model Schools of Calcutta. On re- 
signing my appointment in Colombo to join the 
Hindu College, in Calcutta, I expected to find a 
similar system, producing similar results, to that 
which I had left in Ceylon. I was lamentably dis- 
appointed. No contrast could be greater than that 
which struck me at once, on entering upon this 
new sphere of labour, as existing between what I 
had left in one part of the East Indies and found 
in another. There Christianity was recognised, to 
a certain extent practised, and invariably taught, 
in the Government institutions; here all was irre- 
ligion and infidelity. Christianity prohibited by 
the rulers, and practised, with some honourable 
exceptions, as little as it was taught or learned by 
professors or students. It was difficult to believe 
that Englishmen could appreciate and patronize in 
the island what they prohibited and discounte- 
nanced on the continent. Could it be, I thought, 
that the Hindu of Calcutta did not require religion 
so much as the Buddhist of Ceylon? Could it be, 
that what Hindus and Buddhists were equally 
willing to receive in Ceylon, when studying Eng- 
lish, the Hindus of Calcutta would not receive at 
all? Could it be, that there were reasons of State 
which rendered it expedient to hide the candle 
under a bushel in the one country, whilst it was 
put in a candlestick and placed upon a table in the 
other? This last, I was assured, was the real expla- 
nation of the strange and pernicious system which 
I saw in operation around me, and which is still 
spreading the leprosy of infidelity and the poison of 
universal scepticism throughout the length and 
breadth of India—‘ reasons of State’ are the excuse!” 

The general conclusion is thus stated— 

**To sum up the argument, then, which in these 
pages I have been endeavouring to illustrate—the 
system of education established by the Company’s 
Government in Bengal, and generally throughout 
India, isa bad one. Its results are such that no 
honest Christian man can feel satisfaction in carry- 
ing it out, if he will but open his eyes to the truth. 
If the choice were between a bad system and none, 
then it would assuredly be better to leave the 
Hindu uneducated, than to open his eyes to the 
falsehood and absurdity of his own religious system, 
without teaching him a better one to be substituted 
for it. The choice, however, is not between a bad 
system, badly administered, and none, but, as I 
have endeavoured to prove in these observations, 
between a bad system and a good one—between a 
system that trains up youths for earth and hell, 
and a system which educates them for earth and 
heaven, for time and for a happy eternity.” 

Mr. Knighton does not speak thus strongly 
without giving evidence drawn from his ex- 
tensive personal observation, and he charges 
the Bengal government with being “bitterly 
opposed to anything approaching to Chris- 
tianizing influences in the education of the 
masses of the people.” On the whole subject 
of education there is good sense and sound 
information in the work of Mr. Campbell, 
who does not hesitate to acknowledge the 
shortcomings of the Indian government, which 
in other respects he is ever ready to defend: 

‘With respect to the education hitherto sup- 
plied by Government it may be observed— 

“1. That it is deficient in quantity. 

«*2, That it is mistaken in quality. 


our attention rather than the country in general. 


| appreciate the real state of things. 
«3. That the presidency towns have absorbed | 














| 
| 


education of a high order has been most injurious, 
and has very much coniined it to particular classes. 

“Tt is impossible to allege that the education 
supplied to a large extent in the presidency towns, 
and to a smaller extent in some of the larger towns 
in the interior, is such progress as should have 
been made during so long a period of dominion. 
In truth, little impression has been made on the 
general population. There has been hardly any 
attempt to educate the masses, Mr. Thomason’s 
recent efforts alone excepted. 

‘On the other hand, with respect to the quality 
of the Government education, the great mistake 
seems to be the preference of English literature to 
science. Such education (not, in truth, the most 
practical) as may be not altogether unfitting to 
English gentlemen of a certain class is preferred 
to the training which would be really useful to the 
people and the country, and for which the natives 
have the greatest aptitude. I except the Medical 
College from this general assertion (but I hope that, 
compared to what will be done in that department, 
it is yet but in its infancy.) As regards all the 
other establishments for educating the natives, I 
ask where is the practical result?) Where has been 
produced any class useful either as servants of 
Government or as adepts in useful arts and profes- 
sious, or in any way benefactors of their country? 
We have a few young Hindoos who talk English 
and affect a semi-European style of manners and 
dress, but do we find a supply of useful men of any 
kind who owe their education and their usefulness 
to Government colleges? No: for all important 
duties we still rely upon and much prefer purely 
native education and talent, and for all useful arts 
we still have recourse to native builders, and me- 
chanics, and weavers, educated as they were in the 
time of Menu. Instead of such mundane matters, 
we insist that the Hindoos sha!l appreciate the 
beauties of Milton, and teach them a good many 
things which they would be quite as well without.” 

Mr. Campbell thinks that more attention 
ought to be paid to industrial schools, and to 
training in the mechanical and physical arts, 
rather than in literature and philosophy. We 
are happy to find that Mr. Campbell admits 
that in his former work on India he has used 
with regard to the press ‘‘terms too general 
and disparaging.” We criticised severely his 
remarks on that occasion, (‘L. G.,’ 1852, 
p. 396), and regretted that a writer generally 
so liberal and sound in his views should have 
expressed sentiments with which English 
readers could have little sympathy. Mr. 
Campbell now enters more largely into the 
question of the Indian press, and with much 
of what he now gives as his deliberate opinion 
we cordially concur :— 

“I think that the Indian press may be more 
important in an educational than in a political 
point of view. There can be no doubt that the 
press is the great instrument of modern enlighten. 
ment. It is perhaps the greatest cause of the dif- 
ference between European and Asiatic civilization, 
and it may be of the utmost consequence in India 
as leading and directing the native mind. It is on 
this account that I here notice it. Mere general 
principles of freedom can have no force under an 
absolute government, and in regulating the press 
we should be guided by a simple comparison of 
advantages and disadvantages. It is doubtless a 
great advantage that the acts of the officers of 
Government should be subjected to criticism, and 
that useful knowledge should be spread abroad as 
widely as possible; but, on the other hand, it is 
equally incontestably a disadvantage, if a govern- 
ment situated like that of India is constantly held 
up to the contempt of its subjects, and if unfit 
persons instil false ideas among a people not suffi- 
ciently advanced to judge of the facts and to 


‘“‘T believe that on a former occasion, alluding 


| incidentally to the press (which was not then part 


**4, That the degree to which English has been | of my subject), I have used disparaging terms too 
made the medium of, and necessary preliminary to, | general and too sweeping. I should have admitted 





the existence of exceptions, particularly that very 
excellent paper the ‘Friend of India.’ My alli. 
sions had principally reference to the Calcutta 
papers, and were more especially provoked by 
certain then recent simultaneous misrepresenta. 
tions of the conduct of Government. The up- 
country journals are more exclusively service 
papers, and their tone is by no means so bad. * * # 

“Ido not pretend to have a confident opinion 
as to the means by which the press evils are to be 
remedied, the state of things being so new and 
anomalous. The advantages of the press we 
cannot sacrifice. I trust that we shall never be 
deprived of our newspapers, While we encourage 
the use of so effective an engine of progress, some 
discreet censorship for the prevention of abuse 
would be most desirable. But then we get upon 
the other horn of the dilemma, for, while the use of 
a censorship would be advantageous, we might, by 
its abuse, lose more than we gain. Upon the whole, 
I should not yet advocate much direct restriction, 
as an ordinary rule. 

“‘T have already suggested the advantage of 
making public as much information as possible, 
and of constituting a sufficient assembly for the 
discussion of Indian affairs ana Indian grievances 
in this country. As regards the European press, I 
would only enact a good and somewhat stringent 
law of libel for the protection both of Government 
and of individuals, to be administered by the ordi- 
nary tribunals of the country, and would attach 
certain disabilities to repeatedly convicted persons. 
But we might, perhaps, with advantage go farther 
in regard to the native press, and, in addition to 
the ordinary libel law, might make ‘ contempt of 
Government’ and the propagation of false intelli. 
gence penal.” 

Contrasted with the jealousy which the 
Indian government feel against any publicity 
being given to their proceedings in the presi- 
dencies, is the extravagant labour bestowed 
on the manuscript records, which are yearly 
accumulating in the archives at Leadenhall. 
strect. To this Mr. Prinsep alludes in his 
ably-written statement of ‘The India Ques- 
tion in 1853,’ which forms 2 masterly detence 
of the Company’s administration, with such 
bias as might be expected from one so inti- 
mately connected by family and official ties 
with the powers that be :— 

“Perhaps too much pains and time and labour 
are bestowed upon these universal returns. Itis 
the boast of the India House that, let information 
be asked upon the most minute or the most com- 
prehensive subject, the means of furnishing what is 
required from the materials received, and on record, 
are always forthcoming, without waiting for a refe- 
rence to the local authorities. The same thing 
cannot be said of any other dependency of the 
Crown of England, nor of the system of manage- 
ment adopted for its out-possessions by any other 
nation of the world. When Marshal Soult paid 
his memorable visit to this country about fifteen 
years ago, and was taken to the Kast India House 
as one of the remarkable objects of curiosity toa 
foreigner, his first request was to see the records, 
and after a sufficient examination to enable him to 
ascertain their completeness and the facilities they 
presented for prompt reference, he manifested his 
admiration by declaring not only that he had seen 
nothing of the kind in the archives of any other 
state—with most of which he was familiar, —but 
had not before conceived the possibility of creating 
anything so perfect.” 

We have only hinted at a few of the mul- 
tifarious matters discussed in the volumes 
before us. The ample discussion of Indian 
affairs in parliament and by the press will 
remove much of the ignorance and indifle- 
rence that have hitherto prevailed in the 
public mind. Those who desire more care- 
fully to study the subject will do well to read 
the works to which in these remarks we have 
referred. 
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Las Alforjas. By George John Cayley. 
2vols. Bentley. 

ExcEssIVELY tantalising is it, on the opening 
budding of summer, to be pleasantly carried 
back to sunny Seville in these well-stuffed 
saddle-bags. It is something now-a-days to 
meet with a Spanish traveller who strikes 
out a line for himself, and does not dilute 
the ‘Red Murray’ into the eaw rougée of 
a French penitentiary. Of all paper to be 
protested against, common-place on stilts and 
plagiarist book-making is the worst. Mr. 
Cayley is neither a metaphysician nor politi- 
eal economist, nor is there one word in his 
two tomes on statistics or geology. The first 
gives a smart account of what may befall any 
who adventure beyond the Pyrenees, backed 
by health and a determination to take things 
easily. He found that imaginary difficulties 
vanished like the horizon before those who 
ash on, and has returned safe and sound to 
May Fair, stereotyped bugbears and bandits 
tothe contrary notwithstanding. We, too, 
when George IV. was king, braved these 
perils unhurt, and can confidently recommend 
our younger readers, when sated with ‘the 
season,’ to sally forth to the sierras of Spain; 
and possibly Mr. Bentley will pay for their 
progress by publishing their memoranda, if 
thev resemble these before us. 

The title ‘ Alforjas ’—saddle-bags— inde- 
pendently of any abstruse Arabic etymology, 
is taken from those two appendages in which 
the felicity of Peninsular riders is centered. 
Inthat broken hilly country which few foreign- 


ers visit, and where fewer natives travel, the | 


roads are constructed rather as in the days 
of Adam than of Macadam. There travelling, 
which with us is facilitated by four wheels 
and the rail, is still chiefly managed by the 
rimitive four feet of the horse, mule, or ass. 

he exception on some of the high roads—a 
lumbering diligence—is a thing invented by 
the foreigner and enemy to dislocate Spanish 
bones and cause frightful Castilian oaths; the 
natural locomotive, the blood machine, is the 
real thing, and those who wish to see the 
genuine unsophisticated character of the 
country and its inhabitants, must put feet 
into stirrups, with capacious saddle-bags on 
their good beasts. : 

Our pilgrim started after the Great Exhi- 
bition in London, to find one in Spain scarcely 
less strange. Embarked in the Havre steamer, 


he prepared himself at once for the cubicular | 


discomforts, and his description delineates 
the rough, ready, and comical character of 
Childe Cayley, when his bark is on the sea :— 

“There is a theory wherein the wisdom of our 
ancestors is supposed to dwell, that much virtue 


lies between the sheets of a bed, and that at all | 


hazard travellers should undress before they 
attempt to sleep. ‘To me it would appear that there 
is neither comfort nor amusement in taking off and 
putting on of garments (unless these functions are 
intercalated by a satisfactory means of general 


ablution, which in a steamer is not the case), but | 


much the contrary; again, where the beds are 
coffins and the sheets about the breadth and texture 
of long towelling, there is a difficulty in keeping 
the narrow strip of bedclothes balanced on one’s 
knees and shoulders; the coarse sheets especially | 
show a strong constitutional tendency to revert to | 
their proper destination, converting themselves | 
into tightly-twisted cables, and writhing themselves 
round their victim, who, if he be a person of clas- 
sical imagination, dreams he is a childless Laocoon 
im a cold climate, and wakes up at once stifled 
and chilled. The prejudice against sleeping dressed | 
has doubtless come down to us by tradition, from | 
ys when dress was much tighter and more un- | 


comfortable than in these loose and easy days of 
long waistcoats and tweed shooting-jackets. Having 
made these reflections, I took off my shoes, buttoned 
the straps of my trousers to prevent them ruckling 
up, put my feet into the sleeves of my great coat, 
whose skirts I turned over my knees, spread my 
plaid over all, and went to sleep.” 

Endued with an endurance and somnolency 
well befitting the future occupant of a Spa- 
nish venta, our traveller hurries through Ja 
belle France without difficulty, to be wel- 
comed by ungracious Iberia after this 
fashion :— 

“At Junquera,” says he, ‘the very first place 
in Spain, I was brought to a dead stand ; my pass- 
port—a Foreign Office one—I had got visé at the 
Spanish Legation in Cavendish-square, and it ran— 
‘Visto en esta legacion de su Majestad Catolica, 
bueno para Espaiia.’ I naturally supposed it was 
good for all Spain, or at least to enter the country 
anywhere I chose, as a person warranted respect- 
able; but it now appeared that the signature of 
the Spanish secretary of legation was of no value 
without the endorsement of some trumpery Spanish 
consul at Perpignan, who could know nothing 
about my respectability, except that I was in pos- 
session of a genuine five franc piece.” 

That coin, indeed, is the question and the 
rub. To keep up consular bureaucracies, 
these taxes, worries, and delays of the pass- 
port nuisance are inflicted on innocent tra- 
vellers, who are caught in the official cobweb 
through which every rogue ex régle manages 
to pass. 

Childe Cayley consoles himself with cigars 
and garlic to the surprise of Spaniards, until 
informed of his motives, ‘ pour faire sortir 
Ja langue Espagnole, en accoutument la bouche 
aux usages du pays.” From Barcelona he 
steamed by Valentia and Malaga to Gibraltar, 
bitten when afloat, and still worse in port, 
where, as if they had been sea-sick, the bate 
recovered their appetites. Vermin, winged 


? 





and creeping, be it remembered, smell the 
| blood of roast-beef-fatted Britons, and pre- 
‘fer them gastronomically to the spare and 
| sinewy oil-and-garlic-raised native. 

| In due time he settles at Seville, and 
studies Spanish, Murillo, and mantillas. 
{ After four months of delectable existence in 
that city, famed for oranges and pretty 


| women, he is joined by his travelling com- | 


panion, who is designated by the letter H., 
/and one who appears to have been an old 


| soldier, accustomed to the bivouac and gun- | 
powder. They buy ponies and saddlebags, | 
and get themselves up in true Iberian tog. | 


gery. Mr. Cayley subsequently describes— 


was theatrical enough—a sky-blue knitted vest, 
opening down the front, with a broad embroidered 
border of yellow and scarlet, clasped with a filigree 


brooch; my loins girt with a crimson sash, striped | 
with white, green, and purple; my lower extremi- | 


ties in tight fitting white drawers, continued below 


the knee by embroidered gaiters of yellow leather ; | 


my hat too was very high peaked, and adorned 
with two large tufts of black silk on the rim and 
crown. Each particular item of attire I have had 
occasion to purchase has always been selected with 


an arriére pensée to my arriero—muleteer—costume, | 


having some day to figure on the boards of the 
Hovingham theatre. We intend to write a piece 


with brigands in it on purpose, and between our | 
wardrobes, I think we could turn out a gang of | 


eight or nine very respectable ruffians in the dé. 
gagée demi-toilet of the robber’s cave. We have 
passed as belonging to sundry nations on our 
way—ltalians, Portuguese, French, Germans, An- 
dalucians, Madrilenians, and Biscayans ; and sundry 
professions—pottery-men, perfumers, railway engi- 
neers, pedlars, bull fighters, miners, and play- 
actors.” 


‘* The success and gay colours of my dress, which | 





Knives and pistols are added in proportion; 
the latter—revolvers—seem to have aston- 
ished the natives no less than their owners. 
Thus equipped, the happy pair sally forth 
from Seville, in hopes, as Sancho says, to be 
up soon to their a in adventures; and 
here we may say a word on the two tomes 
which are the result and record of what befel 
our heroes. 

Their grand object was, as everybody who 
goes to Spain writes a book, to produce some- 
thing new, and “ not to travel like ordinary 
stupid tourists, gaping at picturesand churches, 
being cheated and ciceroned.” Both, it seems, 
had previously dipped in ink, and determined 
on this literary occasion to compose in 
couples, like Beaumont and Fletcher on the 
stage, or Lee and Cooper. in the Royal 
Academy. One was to do the landscape and 
the other the grouping:— 

“We,” says Mr. Cayley, “‘shall have to write 
something very careful this time to establish our 
reputations, for we are getting stricken in years, 
(H. and I are twenty-five and twenty-six,) and if 
we are to be famous we ought to make haste; for 
what’s the fun of being famous when we are fat and 
puffy men of forty; every body is famous then, it 
is too common to be worth mentioning— 

‘* But fame when young, if there’s apy 
Of getting it, is worth the wear and tear, 
It almost equals money or nobility, 
To help you to the candid world’s esteem, 
Their dinners, balls, and general civility, 
Which are worth having—so at least I deem— 
For good society is, after all, 
The best and the consolidated cream, &c. 

“T care nothing about posthumous fame; what 
would it signify to the disembodied spirit steeped 
in joy or anguish, which no trifle could disturb, to 
know that innumerable Smiths, and Jacksons, and 
Thompsons, had got into the way, some hundred 
years after my demise, of making pic-nie pilgrim- 
ages to the picturesque churchyard, and eating 
pigeon-pie over my graven epitaph slab; do you 
think my spirit would have nothing better to do 
than come down and chuckle unseen, while they 
| scrawled their names on my monument? No; 
| when I am dead I care no more for my name than 
| for an old hat which can be worn no more; but I 
; would, and I hope I shall, leave something which 
| Shall remain, a tissue or a tangle of those rays of 
| beauty and of truth, which I have been able to 

draw out unbroken, as I was unravelling the web 
| of my existence. I would leave something that 
should stand for ever, like an ancient walnut tree, 
| dropping a perennial shower of nuts to be cracked 
| by generation after generation.” 

Mr. Cayley, who eventually became the 
sole active partner in this literary adventure, 
was to do the fiction, poetry, romance, and 
| moonlight; and H. was just to give a plain 
recital of what actually did occur. One ex- 
| tract suffices to mark their difference :— 
|  ‘* Riding near Ronda, it began to rain; on look- 
ing back we saw such a view, which was equal to 
a drop-scene at a play, and indeed in respect of the 

rain it might be called a drop scene itself ; a great 
| shaft of sunshine streamed through the broken 
clouds upon Olvera’s airy palace-crowned pinnacle, 
which gleamed transparent through a spangled 
| robe of shower, girt with the rainbow for a baldrick. 
This was said on the spot, and H., who has a fair 
appreciation of every thing except jokes, thought 
it rather a fine impromptu, which might be ex- 
panded with effect in the voluminous vols. 

Be that as it may, and whatever pranks 
they play on the road with their pistols, they 
| do not pick or steal from their predecessors 
| in print:— 

“‘T now must,”—says the Childe at Granada,— 
“much against my will, for I know I can make no- 
thing satisfactory of it—set seriously to work to 
tell something about the Alhambra, as we went up 
for the first time. I said to H. that it reminded 
| me of Windsor Castle. He said that may be very 





| 
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true, but it wont do to say it in our book, at least 
as an original remark, for Ford has said the same. 
Indeed, his description of the Alhambra, which I 
read for the first time after H.’s remark, is so per- 
fect that it leaves little to be said; therefore, if you 
want to know about the Alhambra, read Ford’s 
account,” 

And when that is done, we would add, go 
and see the Panorama in Leicester-square, in 
which Mr. Burford has brought this valley of 
Rasselas, with the glorious plain and mountain 
barriers, to our very doors. ; 

A certain place is said to be paved with 
good intentions, and this joint work, so ad- 
mirably planned, like many others in Spain, 
never was finished, chiefly on account of Mr. 
Cayley’s coadjutor having placed himself im- 
mediately on his return on canvass for a 
borough instead of on paper for a book; and 
we owe the present lively substitute to a 
bundle of epistles written from the spot to 
Miss Mabel, the beloved one of the Childe, 
which he finds on his return tied up with 
a blue ribbon. And here we must observe that 
there is somewhat too much of the young 
lady, and the amatory love letters seldom 
answer in print, which ruins nonsense, the 
charm of such correspondence to the parties. 
What’s Hecuba tous? Accordingly the cold, 
callous, and critical reader avails himself of 
his privilege and protection, that habeas 
animam which no writer can suspend, and 
simply skips it all. The golden rule of writing 
what is good and pleasant reading, is to ‘stick 
to the story,” and to avoid digressions, inter- 
locutory conversations, and such like stum- 
bling-blocks to those who want to get on, and 
are striving to shorten what the author has 
laboured to lengthen. Do we not skip, 
even in ‘Don Quixote,’ some of the most 
charming episodes ever penned, in an eager- 
ness to know what next happened to the 
knight and squire, who, after all, constitute 
the real pith and marrow of the tale? 

We would also whisper in our promising 
pupil’s ear the great advantage likely to be 
derived, when about to publish again, by pre- 
viously submitting his MS. to some prudent 
experienced critic, who will prune away the 
flippant irrelevant passages which here and 
there encumber the progress of the reader. 





The British Jews. By the Rev. John Mills. 
Houlston and Stoneman. 

TxeE author of this volume has had peculiar 
opportunities of becoming well acquainted 
with the Jewish portion of the community. 
He gives a detailed and authentic account 
of their social and domestic life, their civil 
position and commercial occupations, their 
institutions and charities, their literature and 
education, and their religious customs and 
ceremonies. Having had the advantage of the 
assistance of various Jewish friends in the pre- 

aration of the work, including two of their 
Rabbis, and the editors of the ‘ Jewish Chro- 
nicle’ and the ‘Hebrew Observer,’ the correct- 
ness of his statements may be relied on. To 
the majority of readers the book will afford 
much curious and novel information. <A large 
portion of the work is devoted to the peculiar 





religious opinions and usages of the Jews, 
which in spirit and in many details are the 
same as those which prevailed at the time of 
the Gospels being written, when the law was 
made void by the multitude of traditions and 
ceremonies. There are some points, however, 
which Christians as well as Jews may con- 


statements with regard to the principles and 
practice of charity :— 

‘* Maimonides, in his ‘ Yad Hachazakah,’ or 
strong hand, has arranged the acts of charity, 
according as they are detailed in the Talmud, into 
eight grades. These are as follow,—the first or 
lowest degree is, to give—but with reluctance or 
regret. This is the gift of the hand, but not of the 
heart. The second is, to give cheerfully; but not 
proportionately to the distress of the sufferer. 
The third is, to give cheerfully and proportionably, 
but not till we are solicited. The fourth is, to give 
cheerfully, proportionably, and even unsolicited ; 
but to put it into the poor man’s hand: thereby 
exciting in him the painful emotion of shame. The 
fifth is, to give charity in such a way that the dis- 
tressed may receive the boynty, and know their 
benefactor without their being known to him. 
Such was the conduct of some of our ancestors, who 
used to tie up money in the hind-corners of their 
cloaks, so that the poor might take it unperceived. 
The sixth, which rises still higher, is to know the 
objects of our bounty, but remain unknown to them. 
Such was the conduct of those of our ancestors, who 
used to convey their charitable gifts into poor 
people’s dwellings; taking care that their own per- 
sons and names should remain unknown, ‘The 
seventh is still more meritorious ; namely, to bestow 
charity in such a way, that the benefactor may not 
know the relieved objects, nor they the name of 
their benefactor, as was done by our charitable 
forefathers during the existence of the Temple. 
For there was in that holy building a place called 
the Chamber of Inostentation; wherein the good 
deposited secretly whatever their generous hearts 
suggested; and from which the most respectable 
poor families were maintained with equal secrecy. 
Lastly, and the most meritorious of all, is to antici- 
pate charity, by preventing poverty; namely, to 
assist the reduced brother, either by a considerable 
gift, or a loan of money, or by teaching him a trade, 
or by putting him in the way of business; so that 
he may earn an honest livelihood, and not be forced 
to the dreadful alternative of holding up his hand 
for charity.” 

Of the Jews in London, who number 
nearly 25,000, and of their various occupa- 
tions, an interesting account is given :— 


‘* There is one business, so peculiar in itself, and 
so identified with the Jews, that we must review 
it for a few minutes—it is the old clothes merchan- 
dize. 

‘* Not one of our readers, acquainted with the 
metropolis, has failed to notice our Jewish neigh- 
bours, crying out, as they go along the streets, 
‘ Clo’—clo’—old clo’!’ Toa stranger the cry, as 
that of most of the town cries, seems queer and in- 
explicable, but the Londoner well knows that their 
object is to purchase the old clothes of which fami- 
lies may have to dispose. After having thus tra- 
versed the town from street to street, and succeeded 
in making a number of purchases, they bring the 
result of their hard day’s labour to the old clothes 
mart in the neighbourhood of Houndsditch and 
Petticoat-lane. Formerly there was no building 
appropriated to this merchandize, but the buyers 
and sellers flocked to that neighbourhood, and stood 
in the open air. The disorder and confusion was 
immense, and quarrels and fights frequently oc- 
curred, so that it was necessary to provide a staff of 
from one to two hundred policemen to guard the 
place. In the year 1843, Mr. Isaac purchased a 
plot of ground, about one hundred feet by seventy, 
and on it erected the present Exchange. The prin- 
cipal entrance is from Houndsditch, past Phil’s 
Buildings. On passing through it a toll of one 
halfpenny is levied, and we were informed by the 
porter that from two to three thousand pass daily. 
This Exchange is divided into two departments— 
one is for the sale of the goods in the same condi- 
tion as when they were bought; and the other, 
which is about double the size of the former, is 
reserved for goods when repaired. This Exchange 
is for wholesale business, consequently few frequent 
it except retail sellers. These merchants flock here, 





sider with equal benefit, as in the following 





not only from all parts of England, Scotland, and 








Ireland, but also from foreign countries, especially 
France, Belgium, and Holland. The demand ies 
France and Belgium is only for some sort of articles. 
but all kinds are sent to Holland, and especially to 
Ireland. We have been assured that the business 
transacted in this Exchange amounts to no legs 
than 15001. or 1600/. per week. 

‘* Adjacent are other two exchanges. These are 
places for retail business; and in them are clothes 
of all qualities, all colours, and all sizes, The 
buyer—for there is an abundance spread out before 
him—may suit himself and family in a few minutes 
and for a few shillings,” : 


Mr. Mills only gives the bright side of the 
picture of Jewish life, and his work Suppresses 
whatever might give an unfavourable impres. 
sion of a people towards whom he has much 
liberal and kindly feeling. The dedication 
of the book to Lord John Russell indicates 
the author’s views as to the political status of 
the British Jews. Whether for purposes of 
biblical illustration, or as a magazine of his. 
torical and statistical facts, the work ig g 
valuable contribution to the literature of 
the day. 





NOTICES. 


Poems. ByR.E.S. Churton, 
We find in this volume some pieces of unusual 
merit. There is a tenderness of feeling about 
many of them betraying the sex of the writer, who 
is worthy to rank with the best female poets of the 
day. A few specimens will enable our readers to 
judge if our estimate is just. We give first a piece 
entitled ‘A Heart Communing with Itself,’ but 
which we would rather head, ‘ Unselfish Love,’— 


*€ Why, when we look upon a face we love, 
Why do our inmost sympathies awaken ? 
Is it that love and pity always move, 
As silent watchers, round the heart they’ve taken? 
They say that, without hope, can ne’er exist 
Those deep emotions which from love do spring; 
But holy, pure, with selfish thoughts unmixed, 
Is the devotion of the love I sing, 
Perchance those eyes may seek another’s smile, 
May even now have wooed and won her heart; 
But should we then for this our souls beguile, 
And try to rob them of their better part ? 
Why should we less in veneration bow 
At Virtue’s shrine, though we may not possess 
The temple she inhabits ? and the brow 
Is still the same, though not for our caress, 
Must the bright radiance of exalted mind 
Be coldly looked upon, though it may shine 
More bright on one? ’Tis not for us to find 
The hidden ore, enriching all the mine. 
Think you the pressure of that hand can give 
One thrill of joy or happiness the less, 
Because for me alone it does not live— 
Because another claims its tenderness ? 
The resting-place of love is not on earth; 
It looks beyond the tomb—it is all soul; 
It is like heaven, from whence it had its birth; 
Its aims are high, and brook not time’s control.” 


One of the best pieces in the collection is in the 
same strain, but with greater variety of illustra- 
tion. It is entitled— 

“THERE ARE MANY JOYS. 

** There are many joys that the spirit knows, 

Even on earth, amidst all its woes; 

And much of happiness I could tell 

To those who have often felt its spell, 

To those who know not the reason why 

The smile and the tear are in harmony; 

For sunshine and shower are not more near 
Than, in spirits refined, the smile and the tear. 

*¢ There’s a joy all smiles, a gladsome mirth, 
When sitting around the homely hearth, 
When the kindly word and laughing eye 
Awaken a smile of sympathy, 

When health is beaming on every cheek, 
In the ringing laugh and the childish freak, 
The innocent jest, without restraint, 
Mocking at fear till rebuke grows faint. 

* There’s a joy in the first approach of spring, 
When all that looked dark and withering 
Is bursting afresh, as from the tomb; 

And we almost forget the winter’s gloom, 
As we mark the buds in their green array, 
And feel as hopeful and fresh as they; 
When birds fly up and flap the wing, 

As if they too of hope could sing. 

‘* There’s joy in the first sweet opening flow’r, 
When the bud we’ve watched from hour to hour 
At last uprears its tiny head, 

And perfumes all the flower bed; 
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SS ———- 
Or in the little jar of mould 
To see the bud expand, unfold,— 
The bud that we so fondly nursed, 
Into a beauteous flow’ret burst! 
« There’s a joy in the warm and glowing breath 
Of a summer’s day, that dreams not of death ; 
When the spirit heaves a deep-drawn sigh, 
A sigh of o’erwrought ecstasy, ; 
‘As she drinks in the warm and balmy air, 
‘And sees her happiness pictured there, 
When the bright luxuriant thought flits past, 
By no shade of sorrow overcast. 
“ There’s a joy that is more still and calm, 
That tempers the soul with a sacred balm, 
When we walk the fragrant garden lone, 
Just when the sun is partly gone, 
Saying farewell to tree and flower, 
Leaving the soul in her own pure bower 
Of tranquil, bright, and holy bliss, 
Felt deeply in an hour like this, 
« There’s a joy so full of gratitude, 
That tears can hardly be withstood, 
When the heart pours forth its thanks on high, 
Till utterance fail of its potency: 
It is when pain and danger’s o’er, 
When the friend we love returns once more 
To life and health—while yet pale grief 
Stood mute, nor dared to hope relief. 
« There’s joy in music; yea, every tone 
Hath a joy which it may call its own, 
In plaint most sad, or harmonies 
Whose glories upward seem to rise: 
A melancholy joy withal! 
In sound as though we could recall 
Some happiness we never knew, 
Yet fain would picture to our view. 
« There is a joy that seems to sieep, 
A hidden rapture, pure and deep; 
It is not mirth—it has no voiee— 
It would be silent and rejoice; 
The soul, long prisoned, then is free; 
Love is the spirit’s liberty; 
It is a joy that looks on high, 
And smiles—’tis when a lov’d one’s nigh.” 
Many of the poems are expressive of religious and 
pious sentiments, but in these there is less happi- 
ness of poetical diction. The ‘Reflections on 
Butler’s Analogy,’ show, however, that the writer 
is capable of solid and philosophical thought as well 
as of refined and genial feeling. 


The Apocalypse its own Interpreter. By the Ven. 
James W. Forster, LL.D., Archdeacon of Agha- 
doe, Bentley. 

SrupEnts of prophecy will find in this volume many 

things worthy of their attention. On some points 

Dr. Forster holds views different from those com- 

monly received, and, whatever may be thought of 

hisconclusions, a writer on such subjects deserves 
respectful consideration who professes to go on the 
principle that scripture is its own best interpreter. 

The general principles of Dr. Forster’s book will be 

understood by prophetical students, when we say 

that he objects both to the subsecutive and the 
synchronous interpretation of the seals, trumpets, 
and vials, He thinks that the three series of 
symbols refer to distinct subjects, the seals present- 
ing a history of the church to the end of time, the 
trumpets and vials relating to secular history. 
The numbers of each are independent of those 
of the others; at present, according to the author, 
Wwe are under the period of the fifth seal, the sixth 
trumpet, and the fourth vial. The end of the 
fourth vial will be when the Turkish power is 
destroyed, the beginning of the fall of which was 
Introduced by the sounding of the sixth trumpet. 
With regard to Russia, Dr. Forster holds peculiar 
prophetic opinions, thinking that the Czar may yet 
be the head of the great Roman empire, and that, 
ain ancient times, Constantinople may again be 
the city of the Cxsars, and, after an alliance of the 
Greek and Roman churches, the centre of civil and 
ecclesiastical dominion, and the seat of what Pro- 
testants will continue to regard as the great anti- 
christian apostasy. Much of this sort of specula- 
tion is idle and unprofitable, and great is the 
contrast between the value of the study of fulfilled 
Prophecy, as exemplified in the writings of Dr. 
Keith, and the conjectures on unfulfilled prophecy, 
to which Dr. Forster chiefly directs the thoughts of 
his readers. But the curiosity of mankind creates 


a demand for such works, and in times of political 
agitation they form so large a proportion of cur- 
Tent literature that we require to give to them 
Occasional notice. 


Norway and its Scenery ; Comprising the Journal 
of a Tour by Edward Price, Esq. And a Road- 
book for Tourists. Edited by Thomas Forester, 
Esq., A.M. Bohn. 

A Month in Norway. 
Murray. 

THE time is at hand for the annual rush of conti- 

nental tourists. Those who take delight in mag- 

nificent scenery, those who are attracted by the 
pleasures of fishing and shooting, those who seek 
the health which a bracing northern climate affords, 
and, above all, those who enjoy a change from the 
beaten paths of ordinary travel, would do well to 
turn their attention to Norway. For many years 
the number of travellers in that country has been 
increasing, and there is now every facility of fre- 
quent and easy communication. Englishmen are 
already met on every road with their ‘Murray’ in 
hand. The expenses of travelling are moderate. 
A trip of at least six weeks ought easily to be done 
for 501., including the voyage out and home, and 
allowing for casualties. Journals of travels and 
guide-books for tourists have been published in 
great numbers, and the country is as minutely de- 
scribed for purposes of travelling as any of our 

English or Scottish counties. Clarke, De Capell, 

Brooke, Inglis, Everest, Elliott, Barrow, Breton, 

Laing, are among the Englishmen who have pub- 

lished narratives of their Norwegian travels. Of 

these and other works relating to the country no- 
tices are given in the introductory chapter of the 
volume by Mr. Forester, whose own ‘Travels in 


By John George Hollway. 


notice give the most recent reports of the country, 

and those who have not leisure for more extensive 

reading will find in them every requisite infor- 
mation and direction either for a month’s trip, 
or for a more careful visit to ‘Norway and its 

Scenery.’ 

Poultry. Their Breeding, Rearing, Diseases, and 
General Management. By Walter B. Dickson. 
New edition, incorporating the ‘ Treatise’ of 
Bonington Mowbray. Edited by Mrs. Loudon. 
Bohn. 

It was stated in ‘ The Times’ of Feb. 1, 1853, that 


poultry were imported to this country from France 


five years to fatten an ox to the weight of sixty 
stone, which will produce a profit of 30/., while the 
same sum may be realised in five months by feed- 
ing an equal weight of poultry for the table. 
contrast is a little exaggerated, as the greater risk | 
of casualties and losses in poultry is not enough 
taken into account, but still the commercial im- 
portance of greater attention to this branch of na- | 
tive industry is apparent. The desire for rearing 
poultry has of late amounted almost to a mania so 

far as new and fancy breeds are concerned, as the 

prices paid at the poultry shows testify. But all 

this betokens increased attention to the subject, 

and the really practical part of this branch of com- 

mercial and domestic economy will receive proper 

share of notice. Several works have lately been 

published on the rearing and management of | 
poultry. The present volume, embodying two | 
well-known treatises, and containing additions and | 
corrections by Mrs. Loudon, is one of the best | 
popular manuals on every branch of the subject. 
Some useful chapters are appended on the diseases 
of poultry. There are illustrations by Harvey, 
and various diagrams and plans throughout the 
volume, as well as a copious index, 


The Eggs of British Birds, with Engravings copied 
and coloured from Nature. By C. Jennings. 
Binns and Goodwin. 

Tuis little volume forms an excellent popular intro- 
duction to the study of ornithology, as well as a / 
manual of British oology. 





dently an ardent and intelligent observer of nature, | 
and he has the art of agreeably communicating his | 
knowledge, and of inciting his readers to the study 
of the subjects which he discusses. With the 














| 


| 
| 
fifteen millions of eggs and 40,000/. worth of | 


in 1851. The same writer states that it will take | 


This | 


Macgillivray, he is well acquainted, and he enriches 
his own book with frequent extracts from the writ- 
ings both of naturalists and poets. On the subject 
of oology, and the methods of forming a collection 
of eggs, his descriptions and directions are the 
result of personal observation and experience. The 
numerous coloured illustrations by Dickes, increase 
the attractiveness of the volume, which is an inte- 
resting book to put into the hands of young people. 








SUMMARY. 


THE various phenomena comprehended under the 
general term of ‘spiritual manifestations,’ in the 
language of the day, do not meet with the same 
ridicule or neglect from scientific men in America 
that they do in this country. It is considered that 
there are many things which the theory of impos- 
ture and collusion cannot explain. So much 
attention has been attracted to the subject that 
the Rev. Charles Beecher, one of the most distin- 
guished clergymen in the United States, read before 
the Congregation Association of New York and 
Brooklyn a Review of the Spiritual Manifestations, 
which is now published in London with a preface 
by the author. Mr. Beecher introduces many re- 
markable facts in physiology and mental philosophy, 
including references to dreams, somnambulism, ap- 
paritions, and nervous epidemics, He divides the 
theories and explanations of these phenomena into 
the pneumatic or spiritual, and the apneumatie or 





Norway’ are among the best that have appeared, | physical hypothesis. He thinks that many of the 
The two works whose titles are prefixed to this | most remarkable facts can only be accounted for 


on the hypothesis of spiritual agency, comparing 
the beliefs of the ancients as to daimons, and the 
revelations of Scripture as to good and evil spirits. 
Mr. Beecher shows himself familiar with the history 
and literature of his subject, and he examines it in 
its scientific and philosophical bearings as well. as 
in its theological and moral tendencies. Between 
scepticism and credulity on questions of this nature 
there is ample ground of investigation, to which 
this review of spiritual manifestations is a safe 
guide. It is an entertaining and intelligent book 
on an important and curious subject. 

Among contributions to school literature we 
have to notice Cassel’s French Dictionary, Part L., 
to be continued in monthly parts, the French de- 
partment by Professor De Lolme, the English by 
Messrs. Wallace and Bridgeman. The selection of 
idiomatic phrases and of analogous expressions 
under many of the words, indicates judicious care 
on the part of the compilers. The small but clear 
typography admits of a large amount of matter in 
the page, and we have no doubt that this will be 
found a comprehensive and useful as well as cheap 
French dictionary. In ‘ Arnold’s School Classics,’ 
Sallust’s Jugurthine War, with the explanatory 
notes of Rudolph Jacobs, one of the volumes of 
Haupt and Sauppe’s valuable series of classic au- 
thors, is translated and edited by Henry Browne, 
M.A. An elementary work, designed to simplify 
and facilitate the study of Latin, is termed The 
Young Scholar’s Companion to the Latin Accidence, 
with many easy exercises, questions, and a vocabu- 
lary. The introductory remarks on the method of 
teaching is worthy of the attention of teachers, as 
the result of the experience of the author, a master 
in agrammar school. In ‘ Bohn’s Classical Library,’ 
a volume contains a literal translation of Zerence 
and Phedrus, by Henry Thomas Riley, B.A., with 
notes and prefatory remarks, Christopher Smart's 
metrical version of ‘ Phedrus’ Fables’ is appended. 

Of books of light entertaining reading the great- 
est number are now published in the many serial 
issues of various publishers. Chambers's Pocket 
Miscellany contains much amusing and instructive 
reading. In ‘Clarke, Beeton, and Co's Library,’ 
a new edition is published of the Rev. R. Cobbold’s 


The author does not | narrative of Mary A nne Wellington, the soldier’s 
profess to be a scientific naturalist, but he is evi- | daughter, wife, and widow, In the ‘ Readable 


Books’ of the same publishers, The Guards, or the 
Household Troops of England, by Captain Rafter, 
a little work containing a popular account of the 
services of the household troops, a sketch written 


various works on British birds, from Bewick to | in a spirited style and with historical accuracy. 
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In the ‘ Parlour Library,’ the ninety-seventh num- 
ber contains the story of Sir Theodore Broughton, by 
The works of this prolific author 

amount already to more than a fourth of the whole 
of this series of modern novels, A little tale, The 
Last Shilling, inculcates lessons of kindness and 
against being 
An American tale, The 
Young Marooners on the Florida Coast, by F, R. 
describes incidents and scenery not 

The story, strange as 
some of its details are, is founded on facts of recent 
occurrence, and the regions in which the scenes 
In the form 
of a pleasant story, with various adventures, the 
author communicates many curious facts in nature, 
and impresses many useful hints for practical use 
in life, especially for those whose lot may be cast 
In our time, when so many 
have to go abroad, either on public service or by 
emigration, books such as the present ought to be 
introduced to young people with a view to practical 


G. P. R. James. 


liberality, and warns young people 
covetous and selfish. 


Goulding, 
familiar to English readers. 


are laid are described from nature. 


in wild countries. 


education as well as present amusement. 


A new edition, the third, of A Handbook of 
Angling, by Ephemera, the well-known writer on 
this department of sport in ‘ Bell’s Life in London,’ 
contains much new matter, and will be found a 
book highly amusing from its style, as well as 
It is one of 
the best popular treatises on the art of angling. 
We have been amused in contrasting the chapter 
on Piscatorial Physiology, or the Hearing and other 
Senses of Fishes, contributed to the work by Mr. 

Wilson, with the remarks on the same 
subject in Sam Slick’s ‘Wise Saws and Modern 


useful from its practical directions. 


Erasmus 


Instances,’ quoted by us last week. 


Of medical works, the subjects of which have 
relation to general science, we may name a short 
treatise on The Nature and Proximate Cause of 
M.D., formerly 
of Hanwell Asylum, author of ‘Contributions to 
Mental Pathology.’ The remarks on the transi- 
tion state between mere mental exertion or nervous 
irritation, and actual disease, are judicious and 
important, and deserve the notice of all who wish 
to keep their own brains or those of others in 
healthy working order. “A treatise by W. J. Little, 
M.D., one of the physicians and lecturers at the 
London Hospital, On the Nature and Treatment of 
the Deformities of the Human Frame, is the most 
complete English work on the subject. The author 
delivered lectures at the Orthopeedic Hospital in 
1843, which were published in ‘ The Lancet,’ at the 


Insanity, by James George Davey, 


time, and many additions have since been made. 
The work is illustrated by above a hundred and 


sixty engravings and diagrams. It is very gratify- 
ing to find that mechanical as well as surgical art 
has contributed so much to the alleviation or 
There are many 
things in Dr. Little’s treatise which general readers 
as well as professional men will find instructive 


removal of physical deformities. 


and interesting. 


The Householder’s Manual of Family Prayer, by 
William Thornton, Vicar of Dodford, is a book of 
devotion, the simple language and pious strain of 


which commend it for domestic use. The intro- 
ductory remarks are written with good taste and 
right feeling. 
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Boag’s Lexicon of the English Language, 2 vols., £2. 
Brown’s Exposition of the Epistle to the Gaiatians, 12s. 
Browne's History of Latin Classical Literature, Svo, 12s. 
Cecil’s Complete Sermons, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Colburn’s (Z.) Locomotive Engine, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Costello’s Memoirs of Mary of Burgundy, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Cranford, by the author of Mary Barton, feap. 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
Daily Steps towards Heaven, 5th edition, 32mo, 2s. 6d. 
Effendi’s Thistle and Cedar of Lebanon, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
Germs of Ecclesiastical History, Vol. 1, p. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Handbook of Angling, by Ephemera, 3rd edition, 5s. 
Hole’s (J.) Essay on Mechanics’ Institutions, 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
Hull’s (E.) Tractarians, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. - 
Jackson's (Bishop) Sinfulness of Little Sins, 7th edition. 
John’s Clinical Phrase Book, German and English, 6s. 
Larkin’s Practical Brass Founder’s Guide. 

Launcelot’s Australia as it Is, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 
Lawrence on the Thirty-nine Articles, 4th edition, 7s. 6d. 
Life and Letters of Henry St. George Tucker, Vol. 1, 16s. 
Macbride’s Lectures on the Articles, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
Manual of Book-keeping, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 





| 


Niebuhr’s Lectures cn History of Rome, 3 vols. 8vo, £1 4s, 





Vols 2 and 3, 16s. 


Ogle’s (N.) Study of Endowment of the Mind, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Pierce’s (C. H.) Examination of Drugs, crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 
Pleasant Pages, Vol. 6, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Poems, by R. E. 8. post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Ponsonby, a Tale of ‘Troublesome Times, 2 vols., 10s. 6d. 
Return to my Native Village, and other Poems, 12mo, 5s. 
Ralph’s Share-Broker’s Directory, 1853, post 8vo, 23. 6d. 
Sidney’s Three Colonies in Australia, new edition, 8vo, 6s. 
Stephen’s Questions on Stephen’s Commentaries, 10s. 6d. 
Traveller’s Library, No. 44, Barrow’s Tour. 

Travels in India, 8vo, cloth, gilt, 5s. 6d. 

Troup’s (G.) Art and Faith, foolscap, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation, new ed., 12s. 6d, 
Willich’s Popular Tables, 3rd edition, post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
Winslow’s Midnight Harmonies, new edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 
Wiseman’s Lectures on Science, 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 10s. 





A WEEDING EXPEDITION. 


THE Aquatic Vivarium,—or, as a learned Theban 
proposes, for simplicity sake, to call it, the Hydro- 
zogrium,—continues to excite great interest at the 
Zoological Gardens ; 
the animals and plants as are capable of preserva- 
tion seem likely to be on the increase. Naturalists, 
especially connoisseurs of the lower forms of animal 
and vegetable life, are a pleasant brotherhood, and 
once fairly inoculated with a love of collecting, 
Nature opens up her treasures in such variety and 
abundance, giving to each so much alluring in- 
terest, that she rarely suffers her votaries to halt 
in the pursuit. Her beauties and bounties are 
exhaustless, and in no department of knowledge 
does the appetite so grow by what it feeds on. 
The field of discovery is as limitless to the naturalist 
as that of space to the astronomer. Every day 
brings fresh accessions of Nature’s handiwork, and 
every new research, like the resolving of a nebula, 
opens out the way to something newer beyond. 
Aristotle imagined the whole world of aquatic 
creatures to be contained within the basin of the 
Mediterranean, Linnzeus thought to describe all 
the separate objects of the animal and plant king- 
doms within the compass of a single volume. But 
naturalists continue to search, and new forms con- 
tinue to be found, and connoisseurs continue to 
collect. 


Dr. Harvey, of Trinity College, Dublin, having, 


like a good citizen, worked out the sea-weeds of 


his native shores, described their fruiting and 
microscopic structure, published his observations in 
detail, and added beautiful coloured drawings 
illustrative of all, is bent on going a-weeding in the 
Southern Hemisphere. His weeds will not, how- 
ever, bear the definition, ‘an herb noxious or use- 
less,” attached to them by Johnson. We recommend 
Dr. Latham, in his new edition of the renowned 
dictionary, to procure, from the Dublin Professor 
of Botany, a new meaning for this much-abused 
word. He will tell him of forms of exquisite grace- 
fulness and beauty, sometimes useful and never 
absolutely noxious, dwelling not only on the shore, 
but standing erect in pelagic waters, in the form 
of elegant arborescent forests,—unknown to the 
great moralist. In search of such specimens, this 


| hard-working algologist is now preparing for an 

expedition to Australia and the isles of the Pacific, 
and his arrangements being now pretty well ad- | 
vanced, we have pleasure in giving publicity to an 
| abstract of his prospectus: 


«Dr. Harvey of Trinity College, Dublin, being about to 


| visit Australia, under the joint auspices of the University 


and of the Royal Dublin Society, for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the natural history of the southern coasts of that 
continent, has made arrangements for extensively collecting ; 


| Marine Algs, a portion of which (not required for the 





fectly explored :—naturalists and collectors 
hitherto visited Australia having chiefly attended to other 
departments, and but cursorily collected and often care- 
lessly preserved the Marine Alge. While Dr. Harvey’s 
duties will comprise the collection of all marine produc- 
tions, his attention will be more particularly fixed on the 


University Herbarium) will be offered for sale. F 
‘*As yet, the Australian Coasts have been = imper- 
who have 


Ig, among which, therefore, it is hoped he will _~ an 


abundant harvest of new and beautiful forms, particularly 
among the more delicate and perishable kinds, 
Specimens will be all collected and carefully preserved 
| either by himself or under 

much attention to neatness in displaying them as cireum- 


The 
his immediate oversight, with as 


The filiform kinds will be displayed on 


“ Dr. Harvey’s first collections will be made in Western 
Australia, at various points along the coast from Swan 


and collectors of such parts of 





| 


we ee, 
River to King George’s Sound. Three or four ‘ 
be devoted to this locality, from which it is intended 
ship for England, about March, 1854, the collections that 
shall have been made there. Dr. Harvey will then proceed 
(perhaps touching for a short time at Adelaide) to Sydne 
and Van Diemen’s Land, from which a@ second shipment 
may be expected to be made about December, 1854. but 
no distribution of the collections will take place til Dr 
Harvey’s return to Europe in 1855. E 

“It is impossible at present to state the number of 
species which may be offered for sale. The number of 
subscription sets will be limited, at the most to 50 :—whieh 
will probably be of very unequal extent, the larger sets 
containing possibly 400 to 600 species, the smaller 200 to 
300. Subscribers who desire full suites will be entered for 
them in the order in which their names are received, the 
earlier consequently being entitled to the most numerous 
and valuable sets. ‘The subscription will be at the rate of 
2U. 5s. per 100 species ; delivered, free of all char es for 
freight, commission, &c., either in Dublin, Lon on, or 
Glasgow, as desired; and, to accommodate Persons who 
do not wish for more than a sample of the Australian 
marine vegetation, small sets of 100 or 200 Species, at the 
same rate, wil be selected from the duplicates which may 
remain after supplying the general subscribers, 

“The specimens will be numbered, and printed lists of 
numbers, with the habitat and a provisional name, will be 
furnished with the sets; these provisional names being 
subject to revision and correction, when time shall allow of 
the preparation and publication of a full synoptic table, 
which will then be distributed to subscribers,” 


Persons desirous of subscribing (payment on 
receipt of specimens) for collections of ‘Australian 
sea-weed, are invited to send their names at once 
to T. H. Todhunter, Esq., Dublin, stating whether 
they desire as full a series of specimens as can be 
supplied, or a less full set, on the terms mentioned 
above. Knowing the genuineness of this enter- 
prise, springing, as it does, out of a pure scientific 
zeal, and knowing, moreover, Dr. Harvey’s sound 
practical experience in dredging and collecting (his 
works testify sufficiently of his unrivalled knov- 
ledge of the subject), we recommend our botanical 
friends to lose no time in availing themselves of 
this opportunity of enriching their herbaria. Dr, 
Harvey sails, we hear, in two or three weeks, 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


A creat deal has been written during the past 
week, and more, to judge from our own correspon- 
dence, than will ever be published, about the pre- 
ference given to a foreign sculptor for a statue 
commemorative of the Great Exhibition. We ask 
such caviilers what would have been the fate and 
fame of this great exposition of the world’s industry 
had it not been for the liberal, disinterested, and 
instructive contributions of foreign nations. Baron 
Marochetti’s equestrian statue of one of our own 
most renowned kings was unquestionably the 
most commanding and striking piece of monu- 
mental sculpture in the Exhibition ; and will it not 
be much more graceful in us as a nation to pay a 
compliment to our foreign coadjutors in this great 
work, than to raise for ourselves a monument of 
our own pride? Let us remember that this Exhi- 
bition was achieved by the combined efforts of all 
the world, and that England had, of all nations, the 
largest, the least troublesome, and most profitable 
interest in it. 
A learned and ingenious Italian, Professor Filo- 
panti, of Rome, gave the first of a series of three 
lectures, at Willis’s Rooms, on Monday, on the 
Secret Traditions of that city. The Professor's 
design is to vindicate the authenticity of the early 
Roman history against the sceptical attacks of 
Niebuhr and his disciples. In opening his subject, 
Signor Filopanti announced, with mysterious gra 
vity, that he was in possession of hitherto unpub- 
lished traditions, handed down to living men from 
the remotest antiquity, preserved by those secret 
societies which have existed during many ages. 


| According to these traditions, the doctrines of the 


eternal city were from the earliest ages powel- 
fully influenced by a secret society, founded bya 
man of genius, who was father to Romulus by his 


| lawful though secret marriage with Rhea Sylvia. 


Both the Founder and the Sodality considered 
themselves as an especial priesthood, appointed by 
Divine Providence to further, by occult means, 
the spread of liberty and civilization to the whole 
human race. Most of the marvellous incidents 
related in Roman history were neither miracles, 
as believed by ancient superstition, nor legendary 
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fables, as is assumed by a modern school of criti- 
cism, but genuine facts due to the agency of the 
secret association. The adepts had it in view, by 
their hidden proceedings, to cause the new city to 
appear to the world as constituted under the im- 
mediate protection of Heaven. In illustration of 
these views, Professor Filopanti narrated, in highly 
graphic style, the early stories about Rhea Sylvia 
and Amulius, with many details hitherto unre- 
corded either by chroniclers or poets. The mar- 
yellous incidents now regarded as fabulous, were 
all explained by the lecturer as arising from natu- 
ral causes. The darkening of the sun at a pre- 
dicted time was easily accounted for by the Foun- 
der’s knowledge of astronomy; the bursting forth 
of the fountain on the hillside of Alba was the 
result of preparations directed by his hydraulic 
skill; the she-wolf was no peasant’s wife called 
Iupa, but a veritable canis lupus, tamed and 
trained as a conspirator in the plot; and the bury- 
ing alive of the vestal, Rhea Sylvia, was declared 
to be true, but no sooner was the stone rolled 
to the mouth of her sepulchre, than a door opened 
in the cave, and she was in the arms of her lover 
and husband, the father of Romulus. Who could 
help thinking of the story of Sinbad’s escape from 
the cave, when buried alive with his wife, in the 
‘Arabian Nights Entertainments ? The one is as 
authentic a historical fact as the other. Signor 
Filopanti’s hero was described as uniting the intel- 
lectual powers of Newton and the energetic action 
of Napoleon, the philosophy of Plato and the virtue 
of Antoninus, an eclectic incarnation of all the 
worth and the wisdom of the best of mankind, 
As we listened to the account of his contrivances 
about the grotto and the wolves, we thought that 
the lecturer might have added to the attributes of 
his hero the qualities of St. Dunstan and Van 
Amburg. But apart from this poetical portion of 
the subject, there was much in the Professor’s lec- 


ture worthy of graver consideration. Philosophical | 


caution is all very well in historical inquiries, but 
there may be error in the hasty rejection as well 
as in the ready reception of traditional tales. Many 
of the early traditions of Rome have both intrinsic 
and extrinsic probability in their favour, and if 
they are incapable of actual proof, it is as difficult 


actually to disprove them. With the Professor’s 
appeal to his audience not to forget the noble 
examples of patriotism, and valour, and piety, and 
virtue in the old Roman annals, by which the 
education of the young has been always influ- 
enced, we felt entire sympathy. We should be 
very sorry to see the stories of Romulus and Numa, 
of Horatius, Cocles, and Manlius, of Brutus and 
Tarquin, banished from our school-books. We 
hardly think Niebuhr’s influence will reach thus far. 
Even if there were no records or documents in 
support of these venerable traditions, we musi keep 
them, as ** fables convenues,” an expression which 
Voltaire would have applied to historical events 
far less doubtful. ‘They will still have the same 
effect on the youthful mind in the way of precept 
orexample. We have more to say on this point, 
but will reserve our remarks till we hear the 
Professor’s second lecture, in which he will narrate 
the foundation of Rome, and its history under the 
early kings. Meanwhile we express our high 
sense of the patriotic feeling and sensitive chivalry 


of the lecturer, who comes forward to resist | 


Niebuhr’s attempt to destroy what he deems “the 
most beautiful and glorious part of the annals of 
his native country, or rather of the chronicles of 
mankind.” We have every prejudice in favour of 
Signor Filopanti’s views, and should be glad to be 
convinced by his arguments, as we certainly are 
stirred by his appeals, and delighted by his illus- 
trations. We have only to add, that the Professor 
read his lecture in English with great spirit and 
animation. 

We have been also much interested by the com- 
mencement of another course of lectures, in the 
same rooms, on Archeology and History of Ancient 
Art, by Mr. Francis Pulszky. Long before this 
accomplished Hungarian troubled himself about 
political matters, he acquired a taste for collecting 


Féjervary museum, now exhibiting in the rooms of 
the Archeological Institute, belongs to him. . Mr. 
Pulszky has already lectured on Egyptian art and 
its history, and on the monuments of Nineveh, 
Babylon, and Persepolis. ‘To-day his lecture will 
be upon the Sculpture of the Hindoos and Chinese, 
and the five to follow will be on Etruscan Antiqui- 
ties, Greek and Roman Bas-reliefs, Statues in 
Bronze and Marble in Greece and Rome, Gems, 
Terra Cottas, Vases, Paintings and Irories, such as 
may be seen in the Féjervary collection, concluding 
with a general view of the development and rela- 
tion of the different branches of plastic art. Mr. 
Pulszky delivers his lectures in popular and intelli- 
gible language, with apparently a sound knowledge 
of his subject, and they are illustrated with admi- 
rable diagrams. 

Steam, the wonder of our age, is again about to 
be deposed—M. du Tremblay, a French gentleman, 
having discovered that the vapour of ether is pre- 
ferable to it. He has built a steamer which is 
worked by this vapour; and it appears that the 
same force and the same speed are obtained at one 
half the expenditure of coal, and with engines which 
occupy less room. The ether presents also some 
other minor advantages, amongst which the 
non-incrustation of the boilers is not the least. 
The ether-propelled vessel has been tried with 
success in the sea off Marseilles, and has been sent 
on a voyage to Algiers. 

The popularity of glass as a building material, 
arising out of Sir Joseph Paxton’s crystal palace 
and conservatories, will cause glass to be employed 
in a thousand ways to which no one dreamt it was 
applicable a few years ago. The Prussians have 
just resolved to make it serve for public monu- 
ments. A column, consisting entirely of glass, 
placed on a pedestal of Carrara marble, and sur- 
mounted by a statue of Peace, six feet high, by the 
celebrated sculptor Rauch, is about to be erected 
in the Garden of the Peace at Potsdam. The 
shaft will be ornamented with spiral lines of blue 
and white. : 

A curious discovery has been made in the pro- 
vince of Panama, by Dr. Autenreith, a Bavarian 
naturalist—namely, that of a large vase, buried in 
the ground, containing 364 Roman coins, chiefly 
of the times of the Emperors Diocletian, Maximilian, 
{and Constantine II. It is scarcely necessary to 
remark that these coins are no proof of the Romans 
having ever been in America, as they were doubtless 
taken over by some Spanish colonists, and buried 
in the course of domestic disturbances. 

The Asiatic Society of France held its annual 
meeting a few days ago in Paris. M. Reinand, 
member of the Institute, presided, and M. Mohl, 
the secretary, read a report of the Society’s opera- 
tions during the year, and a notice of the principal 
| publications within that time connected with 
Oriental literature. Two papers were then read: 
—one an extract from the introduction to the 
Travels of Ibn-Batouta, a native of Tangiers, in 
Syria, Asia Minor, Southern Russia, Persia, India, 
China, the interior of Africa, and amongst the 
Moors in Granada, at the commencement of the 
fourteenth century, which travels are about to be 
| published by the Society in the original Arab and 
| with a French translation; the other paper, a 





| learned essay, by M. Renan, on the languages | 


spoken by the descendants of Shem, son of Noah, 
| that is, the Hebrew, Pheenician, Syriac, Chaldean, 
| Arab, and Ethiopian. 
| A Hungarian poetess, Theresa Ferenczy by name, 
| has just committed suicide at Presbourg, by—an 
| unusual thing amongst women—blowing out her 
| brains. She was only twenty-six years of age, and 
was of wealthy family. Her works are greatly 
admired by her countrymen, and are more widely 
| read than poetical works often are. Her last pub- 
| lication, called the ‘ Birds,’ was brought out only 
| a few months ago. 
| she would write no more, but no one could have 
| believed that she contemplated self-destruction. 
Last Sunday died at Cricklewood, in his seventy- 
| seventh year, James Harmer, Esq., of Ingress 


Some lines in it indicated that | 


the proprietors and editors of the ‘ Weekly Dis- 
patch,’ and other literary associations less generally 
known, entitle him to passing notice in our Journal. 
His beautiful house, Ingress Abbey, conspicuous to 
passengers on the Thames, is chiefly built of stones 
from old London Bridge, a circumstance that may 
perhaps perpetuate Alderman Harmer’s name in 
connexion with London history and antiquities, 

The New York papers announce the publication 
in a few days, of a reprint of ‘Talpa; or, The 
Chronicles of a Clay Farm,’ with an Introduction 
and Notes by the Hon. Lewis F. Allen. We shall 
be curious to see what the titled American has to 
say on the agricultural theory worked out with so 
much shrewd wit and humour in this pleasant 
volume by C. W. H. 

The Society of Arts have awarded their medal to 
Mr. Toynbee, F.R.S., Aural Surgeon to St. Mary's 
Hospital, for his invention of “an artificial mem- 
brana tympani (drum of the ear) in cases of deaf- 
ness dependent upon perforation or destruction of 
the natural organ.” 

The king of Sweden, on the application of the 
Academy of Sciences of Stockholm, has ordered 
that all Swedish vessels of war which may cross 
the Atlantic shall take meteorological observations 
on the plan drawn up by Lieutenant Maury, 
Director of the Observatory at Washington. 

M. Blondel, a French painter of note, and a 
member of the Academy of Fine Arts of Paris, 
has just died at an advanced age. 


There have been concerts this week in unusual 
number, some of them remarkable for the excel- 
lence and variety of the performances, vocal and 
instrumental, but there is little of novelty to note 
in the musical world. The Cologne choral singers 
have delighted large audiences by their admirable 
singing. It would have been better to have chosen 
pieces, the subject and style of which Englishmen 
would think more suited for such an array of vocal 
power. Too large a proportion of the songs have 
been of somewhat trifling cast. A concert is to be 
given next week in the St. James’s Theatre for the 
benefit of the funds of the German Hospital at 
Dalston. The Cologne Association is honourably 
noted for its readiness to aid in charitable and 
useful undertakings, and we trust this benefit con- 
cert will produce a large sum for so excellent a 
charity. The meeting of the Harmonic Union on 
Thursday, Mr. Frank Bodda’s concert in the 
Hanover Rooms on Wednesday evening, Madlle. 
Clauss’s concert at Willis’s Rooms the same day, 
Madame Verdavaine’s concert, Miss Greenfield’s 
concert at Exeter Hall, Miss Rainforth’s Scote 
soirée at Store-street Rooms, Mr. Brinley Richards’ 
concert at the Hanover-square Rooms, have been 
among the musical events of the week. At 
Madame Anichini’s annual concert on Monday, 
given at Campden House, Kensington, there was 
some fine vocal music by Madame Anichini, sup- 
ported in some of the pieces by Mrs. F. Lablache, 
by Gardoni, Ciabatti, and F. Lablache. Madame 
Viardot Garcia made her first appearance for the 
season; the Misses Pyne and Madame d’Angi 
also assisted. M. Lefort’s French chansons, Signor 
Piatti’s violoncello, and M. Emile Prudent’s bril- 
liant and tasteful pianoforte performances, contri- 
| buted to the fulness and variety of the programme’ 
The last meeting of the series of the Orchestral 
Union takes place to-day. The last oratorio of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society is on the 24th, when 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah will be performed. On the 
| 22nd the London Sacred Harmonic Society will 
| perform Haydn’s Creation for the benefit of the 
| building fund of the Consumption Hospital at 
| Brompton. 
| Felippo Galli, the once celebrated hero of the 
| Italian musical stage, has just died in Paris— 
| idiotic, palsied, and a beggar. Rossini had the 
| highest admiration of his talent, and composed réles 
| in several of his great operas expressly for him. 
| His singing and acting in the Turco in Italiani, 
| the Cenerentola, the Gazza Ladra, and Semiramide, 





Abbey, better known as Alderman Harmer, whose | are still spoken of with enthusiasm by old opera 
art-antiquities, and we believe the interesting | former connexion with the London press, as one of goers. He earned an immensity of money, but 
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squandered it all, and ran deep into debt. To 
keep him from the clutches of starvation, the 
French Government some years ago generously 
made him a professor of singing at the Conserva- 
toire, and paid him his salary, though he was un- 
able to discharge his duties. 

A new three-act opera by Halévy, libretto by 
Scribe, is about to be produced at the Opéra 
Comique in Paris, under the title Le Nabob. 

The Grand Opera at Paris is to close on the 
25th, for repairs. 


We rejoice to find that Mr. Charles Kean is 
turning his attention from ghosts, vampires, and 
blood-stained bandits, to an intelligent appreciation 
of historic truth. The literary and learned of the 
metropolis, as well as habitual playgoers, have 
been agreeably surprised this week at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre by an exhibition of good taste, which 
bids fair to add greatly to the refinement and in- 
structive bearing of the drama. ‘To present a life- 
picture of the long lost city and people of Nineveh, 
based upon the published researches of Botta and 
Layard, was a happy thought, and it has been 
realized by a process of generalization worthy of 
a philosopher. Although the tragedy of Sarda- 
napalus is a cumbrous production for stage purposes, 
it is full of poetic beauties, and the attention of the 
listener is fixed by force of language and scenic 
effect, throughout long passages, which in them- 
selves are deficient both in situation and action. 
Had Byron lived to see his reveries of the Assy- 
rian King illustrated under such circumstances as 
suggested by these discoveries, he would have 
doubtless risen more to the spirit of the occasion, 
and given firmer scope to his imagination, The 
play, as we have indicated, derives its interest at 


the present time from its mode of representa- | 


tion. The five acts of Sardanapalus, considerably 
abridged, are here arranged in three scenes—the 
restored city of Nineveh on the banks of the Tigris, 
as viewed from an opposite terrace; the hall of 
Nimrod in the palace of the King of Assyria, with 
throne, couches, and banqueting tables; and a 
chamber in the palace, which, at the conclusion, 
is fired, to represent the general destruction of 
Nineveh. In the first scene we are introduced at 
once to the varieties of Assyrian costume in grand 
procession —soldiers with bows, shields, spears, 
helmets, and jewelled armour, their naked sun- 
browned arms circled with gold armlets at wrist 
and shoulder, their feet sandalled, and all with 
the peculiar dark Assyrian beard; then come 
the musicians with the Nineveh harps, cymbals, 
tabours, &c., troups of dancing girls with sandalled 
feet, sun-browned flesh, and Assyrian curls; and, 
lastly, the King in a gorgeous chariot drawn by 
richly caparisoned horses, with canopy and attend- 
ants, cup-bearers and fan-bearers, all employed, 
costumed, and posed as represented on the marbles. 
For colour, considerable license has been taken; 
but still not without some few authentic details. 
The manager has had recourse to the artistic re- 
storations of Mr. Scharf in the folio edition of the 
Nineveh monuments, and Dr. Layard has seen no 
reason to disapprove of them. The painting of the 
marbles having been executed originally in water- 
colours, only a few faint fragmental tints, here and 
there, on sandals, tunics, and wall-patterns, have 
survived the rack of time. In the second scene, 
the great hall of Nimrod, we see the winged 
human-headed bull and lion, and greater license 
is here used in the colouring, no trace of colour 
having been discovered as yet on any of the 
sculptured wings. The effect is, however, in 
keeping with the known colouring of the wall 
borders. The King is seated on his throne, and 
the Greek slave, exceeding fair by contrast, 
reclines at his footstool; the tables, laden with 
oranges and pomegranates, incense burners and 
candelabra, are furnished with guests. The danc- 
ing girls, borrowing their sombre but lascivious 
graces from the sculptures, beguile the time, now 
in the dance, now in groups about the throne and 
couches. Suddenly a clap of thunder is heard, 
and the guests start affrighted from their seats. 


The grouping at this moment is most picturesque, 
artistic in arrangement, and tempered by a har- 
mony of colours such as we never before remember 
to have seen equalled. The King is summoned to 
battle with his rebellious subjects; he returns 
wounded, and the curtain falls while reclining on 
his gilded couch, the Greek slave gently tuning 
him with her lyre to sleep, in a scene full of soft 
emotion. Here we would close the drama, but 
the tragedy is not complete. The fourth and fifth 
acts, though marked by some effective oratory on 
the part of Mr. Kean, are deficient in interest, and 
the final catastrophe is too much a jumble of 
tottering flies. The impressive reality of the earlier 
scenes is impaired, and the observer is reluctantly 
awakened to a sense of histrionic flimsiness. The 
attention of the audience has been brought toa 
pitch of expectancy little short of some super- 
natural crumbling of the solid masonry, when lo! 
it all turns out to be only pasteboard and canvas. 
The charm of the trick is lost by the conjuror 
showing how he performs it. A little red fire and 
smoke in the funereal pile, without flame and 
fright, would, we feel sure, less disturb the poetry 
of the drama, and preserve to the end its striking 
identification with this most sublime passage of 
history. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


AstronomicaL.—March 11th.—G. B. Airy, Esq., 
President, in the chair. ‘ Upon the probable Iden- 
tity of the Solar Facule with the rose-coloured 
Protuberances seen during a Total Eclipse of the 
| Sun,’ by M. Schweizer, Astronomer of the Institute 














of Geodesy, Moscow. In an account of the total 
| eclipse of the sun of August 8, 1850, observed at 
| Honululu, M. Arago threw out a conjecture rela- 
tive to the possible identity of the solar facule with 
| the red protuberances seen around the margin of 
the moon during the occurrence of the totality. 
M. Schweizer was induced by this circumstance to 
institute a series of observations of the solar faculz 
about the time of the total eclipse of July 28, 1851, 
and to cause drawings of their appearances to be 
carefully executed by some of the most expert 
pupils of the Institute. The observations were 
made with a Fraunhofer instrument of 3°3 inches 
aperture, and a magnifying power of 55. They 
were commenced on the 9th of July, and were 
continued till some time after the occurrence of the 
eclipse. Of the whole series of drawings, a select 
set, amounting to twelve in number, and represent- 
ing the appearances of the facule during the few 
days which elapsed before and after the eclipse, 
were lithographed for the purpose of wider diffu- 
sion. A copy of these drawings accompanies the 
number of the ‘ Astronomische Nachrichten,’ con- 
taining M. Schweizer’s communication. By com- 
paring these drawings with the accounts of the 
protuberances seen during the total eclipse of July 
28, M. Schweizer shows that a remarkable analogy 
exists between the latter phenomena and those to 
which the drawings relate. Thus, with respect to 
the hook-shaped protuberance, seen by all observers 
of the eclipse on the western limb of the sun, at a 
distance of about 279° from the north pole of the 
solar disk, counting towards the east, there was 
found upon the drawings a similarly-formed facula, 
having the same position, which continued from the 
morning of the 26th of July, when it was first seen, 
to approach nearer and nearer the margin of the 
sun’s disk, and had already quitted it on the 28th, 
in virtue of the sun’s rotation. An equally satis- 
factory agreement was found to present itself upon 
comparing the drawings of the faculze with the 
descriptions of the isolated red patch seen in the 
vicinity of the hooked protuberance, and also in 
several other similar instances. M. Schweizer 
sums up the results of his comparison in the fol- 
lowing terms:—1. For every group of faculz which 
appeared on the western margin of the sun’s disk 
within two days before the eclipse, and for every 
group which appeared on the eastern margin within 
a similarly short time after the eclipse, and which 
were demonstrated by the drawings not to be on 
the sun’s disk on the 28th of July, corresponding 











protuberances were seen. 2. Notwithstand} 
rather sudden changes of form to which fen’ - 
subject, still there were several of them which 
sented a striking resemblance in this respect to the 
corresponding protuberances. 3. On the weste : 
border of the sun the configuration of a Be 
round, and an elongated protuberance, was diane 
the same as that of the corresponding and similar 
formed facule. M. Schweizer remarks, that it is 
difficult to suppose so striking a coincidence to be 
purely accidental, and that the probability rather 
is, that the protuberances are no other than the 
facule which we so often see upon the sun’s disk. 
This conclusion might be objected to by some per. 
sons, on the ground that the light of the facule js 
generally more intense than that of the other parts 
of the solar surface, while, on the other hand the 
protuberances shine only by a moderate red light 
M. Schweizer, however, seems to think that there 
are circumstances connected with the appearance 
of the facule which serve to obviate this objection 
First, he asserts it to be a well-known fact that 
even bright groups of facule, as they advance from 
the eastern border of the sun towards the middle 
of the disk, now and then vanish, and even seem 
to reappear in altered forms after they have passed 
the middle parts of the disk. Again, he states 
that both himself and his assistants have remarked 
that the facule, although occasionally quite visible 
when they are just upon the edge of the sun’s disk 
still are, at other times, much less conspicuous in 
that position than at some distance from the edge, 
He estimates the maximum brightness of the facule 
to be in those parts of the disk which are situate 
at a distance of from 4’ to 5’ or 6’ from the margin, 
Hence it would appear that the brightness of the 
faculz depends on the position which they oceupy 
with respect to the imaginary line uniting the 
centre of the sun and the eye of the observer, 
“Might it not then be easily possible,” he says, 
‘that as, in the middle of the sun’s disk, so als 
upon its margin, where the radius forms a right 
angle with the line before mentioned, the light of 
the facul should not surpass the rest of the solar 
surface? nay, might it not descend in intensity to 
the light of the protuberances? The light of the 
latter cannot be so inconsiderable, since they con- 
tinued to be seen, according to some accounts of 
the eclipse, for a considerable time after the re 
appearance of the sun. If this be really the case, 
it is probable that the cloud-like facule merdy 
represent transparent objects, in a small degree or 
even not at all self-luminous, which allow the sun's 
light to pass in certain positions, with respect to 
the eye of the observer, without being themselves 
visible ; in other positions, to transmit to usa 
maximum of the solar light, either by refraction or 
reflexion, with such intensity that they appear 
brighter than the surrounding parts of the surface; 
and finally, in other positions, to appear with the 
mild light and colour of the protuberances.” 
Without taking into account the impossibility of a 
mere accidental coincidence of the drawings of the 
faculz with the protuberances, M. Schweizer sought 
to establish a connexion between the latter and the 
penumbre of the solar spots; but he was unable 
to arrive at any consistent results. During the 
days immediately preceding and following the 
eclipse the number of such penumbre visible upon 
the disk was too small to account for the numerous 
protuberances, and even of those penumbra ot 
nuclei which did appear, not one, however small, 
was situate exactly upon the margin of the disk, 
as ought to have resulted if they had been identical 
with the protuberances, and as really occurred in 
the case of the facule. Moreover, the forms of the 
protuberances do not in anywise resemble those of 
the penumbra seen near the margin of the solar 
disk ; while, on the other hand, any person who 
has observed the solar facule, and has seen M. 
Fearnley’s admirable drawing of the total eclips, 
cannot fail to be struck with the resemblance 
between the forms of the protuberances and those 
of the faculz, more especially in the case of the 
vein-like shoots which gradually lose themselves in 
the surface of the disk. 
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ErunoLocicat.—May 11th.—Sir B. C. Brodie, 
Bart., F.R.S., President, in the chair. ‘On the 
Grammatical Principles of the Gha Language,’ by 
the Rev. W. Augustus Hanson, The Gold Coast 
isa part of the coast of Guinea in West Africa, and 
extends from the Assinee river, about 3° west long. 
to the river Volta, in 1° 25’ east long. In this 
district there are four distinct languages spoken— 
viz., the Akan, the Otsui, the Fetu, and the Gha. 
The Akan is the language of the kingdom of Ame- 
nehia. The Otsui is spoken throughout Asuiinte 
proper and Assin, and in Fante, Akim, Aquamu, 
Aquapim, Aguna, and Wasa. The Fetu is the 
indigenous language of Fante from Wumebah to 
Feltah coastwise, and extending inland to Essekuma. 
The inhabitants of this district, however, speak 
Otsui also, The Gha, or Accra, as it is termed by 
Europeans, is confined to the Accra country and 
Adampe; that is, from the river Sakuma, long. 
(° 21’ west, to Ningo in 12’ east long., or along the 
coast for about thirty-three miles, and inland to 
the Aquapim mountains, about thirteen miles from 
the coast. Iam ignorant of the Akan language, 
and shall therefore not describe it. The Otsui lan- 
guage has seven dialects, which are spoken respec- 
tively in Asuiinte and Assin, in Aquamu, Aqua- 
pm, Akim, Aguna, Wasa, and Fante. And in 
Fante the Fetu is also spoken. The Gha has no 
dialectic variations; nor has the Adampe, which is 
remarkable, because it is a composite language, of 
which the Aigbe or Kreepe, the Gha, and the Aqua- 
pim-Otsui, are the several elements. In the absence 
of that precise knowledge of the population which 
can alone be obtained by a census, Mr. Hanson 
estimates the people speaking these languages to 
be about two millions, and to be thus distributed: 

The Akan is the vernacular of about 100,000 
NERO 4 kee ee eS 1,845,000 
MECH se 6 50,000 
The Adampe . 5,000 


2,000,000 
The author considers the Otsuis to be the aborigines 
of the Gold Coast. Some authors consider the 
numerical insignificance of the Ghas and Adampes 
as the result of their inability to resist the invasion 
of more powerful tribes, but Mr. Hanson endea- 
voured to justify his opinion in a paper read at the 
British Association, by reference to a Gha tradition 
that the Ghas were emigrants from the interior, 
and to the fact that their immediate neighbours, 
the Aquapims northward, and the Fantes to the 
west, have always deemed them to be interlopers; 
but the object of the present paper is not to discuss 
the origin of the Ghas, it is to treat of their lan- 
guage, The author of ‘ Eighteen Years on the 
Gold Coast,’ says that all attempts to detect and 
elucidate the grammatical principles upon which 
the languages of that country are spoken are so 
hopeless, and must of necessity prove so abortive, 
that there is no prospect of diffusing general educa- 
tion among these tribes but by means of the English 
language. Mr. Hanson’s translation of a part of 
the New Testament into the Gha, more than ten 
years since, for the Basle Missionary Society, is an 
answer to this statement concerning the languages 
of the Gold Coast. There are thirty-one simple 
sounds in the Gha, twelve of which are vowels and 
nineteen consonants. Eleven of the twelve vowels 
are common to the English and Gha, and one is 
peculiar to the Ghd. The vowels common to the 
two languages are heard in the English words farm, 
cat, salt, fate, met, me, go, long, boot, hunt, flute: 
the remaining vowel, which is peculiar to the Gha, 
is heard in the second personal pronoun. Sixteen 
of the consonants are common to the English and 
Gha, and are heard in the following English words : 
barn, dive, fame, game, hat, kite, late, mat, neat, 
pen, race, sane, tame, vale, want, cone: there is 
also the Spanish » of the word seiior, besides which 
there are two others, a nasal gy, which seems to be 
Peculiar to African dialects, and a ¢ sound, which 
is something between a ¢ and a @. Mr. Hanson 
illustrated these sounds, and drew attention to the 
influence which varied modes of vocal intonation 
exercise on the significance of words. Thus the 
word la, with a certain intonation, of which one 
element is an elevation of voice, signifies blood, but 





with a depression of voice it signifies fire. He also 
described and illustrated the influence of accent, 
both by stress and prolonged quantity, on the signi- 
fication of words. This part of the phonology of 
the language can be appreciated only by those who 
have heard either the language spoken or such 
examples as were quoted by the author. The 
grammatical forms and construction of the language 
were described and illustrated with a clearness and 
ability that elicited the warm approval of the 
philologers present. A discussion followed, in 


which Mr. Cull, the Rev. W. Arthur, Dr. Beke, 
Dr. Camps, and others, took part. 


GEOLOGICAL.—June 1st.—Prof. E. Forbes, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. Count Alexander de Key- 
serling and Prof. L. de Koninck were elected 
Foreign Members of the Society. The following 
communications were read:—1. ‘On a Bed of 
Gravel on the Summit of Clevedon Down, Somer. 
setshire, and on the Southern Termination of the 
Erratic Tertiaries on the Western and Eastern 
Sides of England.’ By J. Trimmer, Esq., F.G.S. 
The author described a bed of rolled pebbles, which 
he had discovered on Clevedon Down while con- 
structing maps (exhibited at the meeting) of the 
soils, subsoils, and sub-strata of Sir Charles Elton’s 
estate. He refers this gravel to the pleistocene 
era with some uncertainty, in the absence of shells 
and northern detritus, which have not yet been 
found in it. Mr. Trimmer pointed out, however, 
independent evidence of the extension of the 
erratic tertiaries on the west beyond the southern 
limits usually assigned to them, and showed that 
they had covered the whole of South Wales and 
Ireland. He then treated of their southern termi- 


nation on the east, and showed that, while the | 
boulder-clay of the lower erratics is cut off | 


abruptly on the northern edge of the valley of the 
Thames, the gravel of the upper erratics over- 
lapped it under a modified and attenuated form. 
The author identified, by means of pebbles derived 
from the north and west, beds of gravel on the 


northern skirts of the chalk, between Shooter’s- | 


hill and the Medway, with the upper erratics of 
the counties north of the Thames, and referred the 
fragmentary condition of this deposit, and its 
deviation from the ordinary erratic type, to the 
fracture and denudation of the anticlinal of the 
Weald during its formation; the valley of the 
Thames being excavated, during the subsequent 
period of elevation, in a ridge of eocene tertiaries, 
of which the Highgate range and Shooter’s-hill are 
the remains. <A stationary period followed, when 
the ancient beach at Brighton and the ‘‘mammalian 
beds” of the ancient Thames were formed, the 
great pachyderms having returned which had in- 
habited England before the glacial submergence. 
The distribution of those anomalous deposits, con- 
taining angular detritus, which the author has 
termed ‘“ warp-drift,” and which have been recog- 
nised by different geologists under various names, 
was a subsequent operation. 
trated by maps, showing how England was joined 
to the Continent before the erratic submergence, 
and at different stages of re-elevation; also by a 
diagram, showing the extent to which the erratic 
and eocene tertiaries, as well as the chalk and 
subcretaceous rocks of the Wealden, were denuded 
at the close of the pleistocene era. 
Geological and Glacial Phenomena of the Coasts of 
Davis's Straits, Baffin’s Bay, and Smith’s Sound.’ By 
Dr. P. C. Sutherland. The western coast of Green- 
land generally consists of granite, gneiss, and other 
crystalline rocks. A large district, however, com- 


prising Disco Island and two degrees to the , 


north, is occupied by trap associated with coal and 
sandstone; and at about lat. 76° the author has 
observed another trap district, to the northward of 
which, to lat. 79°, the coast consists of sandstone 
with dykes of igneous rock. The eastern coast of 


Smith’s Sound and Baffin’s Bay appears to be | 
formed of crystalline rocks with but slight excep- | 
the North | 


tions. West of Lancaster Sound, 
Georgian Islands, and the adjacent lands, consist 
of limestones with Upper Silurian fossils. Pleisto- 


The paper was illus- | 


2. ‘On the | 


cene deposits, containing remains of molluscs of 
existing Arctic species, occur on Cornwallis and 
Beechy Islands at every elevation up to nearly 
1000 feet. The author noticed that on the North 
Georgian Islands the drift or travelled rock-mate- 
rials lying on the surface consist of small-sized 
fragments, as if deposited by coast-ice; whilst on 
the western coast of Greenland immense boulders 
are strewed about, which must have been left by 
icebergs. At the present day, in the region west 
of Lancaster Sound, which is quite destitute of 
glaciers, coast-ice plays an important part in the 
formation -and distribution of detritus; whilst on 
the opposite side of Baffin’s Bay the enormous 
glacial accumulation of the Greenland cuntinent 
affords, by the breaking up of its glaciers at the 
sea-margin, a continual supply of icebergs more or 
less loaded with sand and boulders. Detailed 
accounts of the glaciers, icebergs, coast-ice, and 
polar currents were then given, and the paper 
concluded with remarks on the imbedding of 
animal and vegetable remains in the deposits of 
the Arctic seas. 


LinnEan.—June 7th.—Professor Bell, President, 
in the chair. The Rev. Thomas Hugo, M.A., was 
elected a Fellow. The President nominated Robt. 
Brown, Esq., William Spence, Esq., Nathaniel 
Wallich, M.D., and William Yarrell, Esq., Vice- 
Presidents for the ensuing year. Mr. William 
Thomson, F.L.S., exhibited photographic views of 
two natives of Cape York, Torres Straits. Mr. 
Westwood, F.L.S., exhibited a volume of original 
letters, the property of Mr. Edward Layton, of 
Watford, addressed to Philip Miller, Curator of the 
Chelsea Botanic Gardens, by Linneus and various 
other naturalists. Mr. W. announced that some 
of the more interesting would shortly be published 
in fac-simile. Mr. Yarrell, V.-F.L.S., exhibited 
specimens, belonging to Mrs. Blackburn, of the 
Dusky Petrel, Pugiinus obscurus, of modern authors. 
| This bird, new to the British islands, flew on board 
|a small sloop off the island of Valentia, on the 
south-west coast of Ireland, on the evening of the 
11th of May last. It is not recorded to have been 
killed more than four times in Europe ; it is com- 
mon at the Azores and at the Canaries, and is said 
to go from thence southwards to the Cape of Good 
Hope. According to Audubon and Nuttall, it is 
plentiful in the Gulf of Mexico, going north to 
Long Island, and by the west side, on the coast of 
the Pacific. It was found by Captain Cook on 
Christmas Island. Mr. Gould mentions it as inha- 
biting Norfolk Island and the shores of New Zea- 
land. Sir Thomas Mitchell has presented to the 
British Museum specimens brought from Eastern 
Australia ; and in the Leverian Museum was one 
from King George’s Sound. This species having 
been frequently confounded with the Manx petrel, 
| Puginus Anglorum, from their close resemblance in 
| plumage, a specimen of the Manx petrel, with the 
| eggs of both, was likewise exhibited for compari- 
) Son. Mr. Hogg, F.L.S., exhibited a variety of the 
| common primrose, Primula vulgaris, var.8, Smith, 
| gathered in a wood near Stockton-upon-Tees. Mr. 
| Hogg also read a paper ‘On the Artificial Breeding 

of Salmon and Trout, with Remarks on the Modes 
| of Fecundating their Ova.’ This paper gave a 
' further account of the artificial breeding of salmon, 
as practised by Isaac Fisher, Esq., in tke river 
} Swale, in Yorkshire, with success, during the last 
| winter and spring. A letter from that gentleman 
{ 
| 








was read, in which he described what he had done 

on this subject during that period ; and it stated 
} that Major Wade, of Hauxwell-Hall, had succeeded 
in breeding artificially from trout. Mr. Fisher also 
finished his letter with some observations on what 
he considered an incorrect statement in a news- 
paper, concerning a Dr. Robertson, in Scotland, 
having ‘‘taken some roe from a female salmon 
without milting it, and that it had produced the 
fry.” Mr. J. Hogg read the account itself, as pub- 
lished in the ‘Perth Courier,’ in April last, and 
which said that Dr. Robertson “conceiving that 
| the ova of the female were impregnated, previous 
| to their development, within the body of the fish,” 
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took some ‘‘live female trout from the spawning- 
bed, and having extracted the roes, deposited them 
in a perforated zinc-box,” which was placed in a 
running stream in October last, and he found in 
April that several of the ova had hatched. ‘The | arrived at. The secretary read a paper communi- 
author then considered that this alleged experi- | cated by the East India Company, being the first 
ment of Dr. Robertson could only be solved by | portion of a memoir by A. K. Forbes, Esq., ‘On 
one of the following methods :—First, that the ova | the Ruins of the Ancient City of Wallabhipur, 
of the female trout had in some way received the ; near the modern town of Wulleh, a little to the 
influence of the fecundating principle of the male | north of Bhownugger, on the Gulf of Cambay.’ 
trout previous to Dr. Robertson’s depositing them | The paper was written in consequence of a refer- 
in his perforated zinc-box ; or, second, that the | ence to that gentleman by the Government, of a 
perforated zinc-box, which contained the ova, as | paper written on the same subject by Dr. Nichol- 
expressed from the females, was placed in the run- | son. The ruins are found in, and for two koss 
ning stream within the fecundating influence of | around, the town of Wulleh, buried about fifteen 
the males; and of these two solutions Mr. J. | feet deep. Numerous excavations have been, and 
Hogg gave detailed explanations. He concluded | are still being made, for the sake of the bricks. 
by stating, that as there were doubts respecting | Some sculptures of a superior character are found, 
the processes which the female salmon and trout | the whole of which indicate the prevalence of the 
naturally adopt, at the spawning season, with the | worship of Siva. Mr. Forbes doubts if the proba- 
males, experiments on this subject could readily be | bilities of success are sufficient to warrant the ex- 
undertaken by confining them, at the proper time, | pense of extensive excavations, and upon this and 
in large glass-cases, covered with wire-gauze, like | other points dissents from the opinions entertained 
those which have so recently been erected in the | by Dr. Nicholson. A paper ‘On the Low Caste of 
Water Vivary at the Zoological Gardens, and for | Mangs of Kolhapoor,’ by Lieut. C. Barr, was com- 
which he proposed the word Hydrozogrium, de- | municated by Col. Sykes. It contained some in- 
rived from idwp, aqua, and Cwypétoy, vivarium. | teresting information on the manners, customs, 
A stream of fresh water could easily be supplied, | and religion of that half-civilised race. The 
and regulated by pipes, in all districts where the | secretary laid before the meeting two papers, by 
salmon tribe abound. Mr. Newport read a notice | the late Mr. William Erskine; 1. ‘A Sketch of 
on the dipterous parasites which attack the Earwig | the Chaghatai Khans of Moghalistan;’ and 2. ‘ His- 
and the Emperor Moth: and on the habits of the | torical Sketch of the Origin of the Uzbeks, and 
North American Beetle, Dynastes tityus. | their Settlement in Mawer-el-Naher.’ ‘the mate- 

| Tials of these sketches were originally collected for 
| the purpose of supplying an account of the earlier 

Astatic.—June 4th.—Professor H. H. Wilson, | part of the life of the Emperor Baber. 

in the chair. <A letter from Col. Rawlinson, con- | 
taining some further interpretations of the interest- | 
ing monument of Tiglath Pilesur I., was read to | 
the Society by the assistant secretary. ‘The addi- 
tional matter received is a genealogy of the king, 
found near the end of the inscription, which the 


Col. Rawlinson, and then laid before the Society. 
This coincidence in discovery, by investigators so 
far separated, can hardly fail to carry conviction to 
the most sceptical of the truth of the inductions 


| 
| 
| 





British ARCHOLOGICAL.—June 8th.—T. J. 
| Pettigrew, Vice-President, in the chair. Four 
| new Associates were announced, and several pre- 
| sents laid upon the table. Mr. Lott brought for 
Colonel had not reached when he dispatched his | exhibition an interesting assemblage of articles 
former notice of the document. In addition to the | from his own collection, among which may be par- 
genealogical table, numerous allusions are made to | ticularized an iron spur of the sixteenth century, 
the king’s ancestors; and as the two earliest names | two chasings in brass representing Christ’s Agony 
in the list have not the usual designation of ‘king,’ | in the Garden, and the Ascension, which were 
but have merely a title designating a person of | conjectured to have once formed panels in the door 





| 

dignity, Col. Rawlinson believes that he has | of a cabinet. They appeared to be of Flemish 
actually ascended beyond the institution of the | workmanship. An exceedingly curious article of 
monarchy. He incloses a complete list in the | the Indian toilet—namely, a bronze paint-box of 
original character; but although he affixes pro- | some eastern beauty, with receptacles for two dif- 
visional phonetic readings of the names, the same | ferent pigments. Mr. Lott likewise exhibited an 
inherent uncertainty which has applied to all the | elegant little brass figure of Ceres, which was 
names of native royal personages hitherto found, | stated to have been lately found near Bow Church, 
will not allow him to give them with any con- ; but the Council of the Association are in possession 
fidence. The list made by Col. Rawlinson alto- | of facts to show that it has long been in the hands 
gether contains twenty-five names, of which the | of a London dealer in antiquities. Mr. Thos. 
obelisk king, the contemporary of Jehu, is the 15th; | Gunston exhibited some brass rubbings recently 
and a computation of thirty years to a reign would | obtained during repairs making at the fine old 
carry the list up to the close of the thirteenth cen- { church at Chinnor, Oxon. The churchwarden, 
tury B.c. We should be inclined to take away at | Mr. W. Halton, kindly allowed them to be taken, 
least: 150 years, considering twenty years toa reign, | as necessity shortly obliges their concealment 
a sufficiently liberal allowance. He expected to | from view. They commemorate Sir Reginald de 
find a notice of the building of Nineveh, but had | Malyns and his two wives, and were found upon 
not yet succeeded, The capital of the empire ap- | the floor of the aisle entirely covered over with 
peared to be Kila Shergat, to which the names of | pews. They offered interesting specimens of the 
Assur, Ellasar, Tel Ani, and Resen, might be | costume of the fourteenth century. The shields 
applied indiscriminately. The Colonel will con- | of arms are lost. Mr. Gunston also exhibited 
tinue to work at his Scythic memoir, though he | a rubbing of Reginald Malyns, Esq., of the date 
has been drawn off recently by the Assyrian dis- | of 1430, from the same church. This effigy is 
coveries so constantly brought to light. He finds | mutilated, but exhibits the steel panoply as first 
the Scyths beyond the Euphrates, in the time of | worn; the laces are nine in number, Mr. C. 
Tiglath Pilesur I., and gradually further to the | Spence, of Devonport, laid before the Association 
east, at subsequent epochs; and is still undeter- | a fac-simile of the matrix of the well-known seal 
mined whether their approach to the east was a | of Milo of Gloucester (the original having been 
return to their former seats, or if the whole course | for some time in his charge), with a very perfect 
of their migration was in the same direction. This | impression of it. This seal has been frequently 
is a subject which promises to be of high interest | but very inaccurately engraved, and the fine pre- 
in the ancient history of the world. A letter from | servation of the original could have been little 
Dr. Hincks, printed in the ‘ Dublin Society’s Trans- | imagined from the representations hitherto given 
actions,’ was laid before the meeting, containing a | of it. The Rev. Thos. Hugo exhibited an encaustic 
list of Assyrian months, cardinal points, and divi- | tile found some feet above the sarcophagus and 
sions of the Assyrian weights. It was especially | coffin lately discovered in Haydon-square, Minories. 
interesting that the months, and their succession, | Mr. Pidgeon, the draftsman of the Association, 
was, with merely some slight graphical changes, | laid upon the table a series of drawings beautifully 
identical with one received some months ago from | executed, representing the sarcophagus, the pecu- 














ites 
liar ornamentation of the lid, the representations at 
the head and foot, and the medallion portrait, to. 
gether with the leaden coffin, having the double. 
beaded ornament and scallop shells. The Rey. 
Mr. Hugo read an account of the discovery, and 
compared it with others of a similar kind, which 
have been recorded in the ‘ Archaologia,’ and the 
journals of the Association. An interesting dis. 
cussion on the subject took place, which was Ten 
dered particularly valuable by the observations of 
the incumbent of the Holy Trinity, to whose exer. 
tions its preservation is to be attributed, My, 
Hugo’s account, with illustrations, was ordered t 
appear in the next number of the Journal, and 
further investigation of the neighbourhood wa 
undertaken to be made. Mr. George Vere Irving 
read an interesting paper ‘On the Ancient Stan. 
dard Weights and Measures of the Kingdom of 
Scotland.’ The subject was traced from the time 
of King David I. (1124—1153) down to the Union, 
the treaty of which put an end to the national 
Scotch weights asa legal standard, although they 
continued to be used down to the passing of the 
Act for the Imperial standard, and in some ip. 
stances even subsequently. The original weights 
and measures were exhibited in illustration of the 
paper. The chairman then announced the adjoun. 
ment of the public meetings of the Association 
until November next, and stated that the Tenth 
Annual Congress would be held at Rochester 
during the last week in July, and requested 
the members to forward any communications they 
may desire to make on the antiquities of Kent as 
early as possible. The chairman further stated 
that the Council were making arrangements to 
hold, towards the close of the present month, a 
meeting for the further examination of the city 
antiquities, including St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, and 
Crosby Hall, upon which papers have been pre: 
pared. 





ANTIQUARIES. — June 2nd.— Viscount Mahon, 
President, in the chair. Mr. P. Macintyre, and 
Mr. Henry H. Breen, of the Island of Saint Lucia, 
were elected Fellows. Dr. Roots exhibited an iro 
sword-blade, with a portion of the wooden handle 
adhering to it, found in the bed of the Thames at 
Kingston. Mr. Figg exhibited the figure of a knight 
on horseback in pottery, adapted as a drinking 
vessel; or, as has been conjectured by some, in- 
tended as a vessel for holy water. By the pryck 
spur on the heel of the knight, the figure is pro- 
bably at least as old as the reign of Henry Ill. 
Mr. Burden exhibited, by the hands of Mr. Nicholls, 
a brass seal, which had been found within the 
timber of a tree cut down at Farnham last year. 
The arms, placed against a castle, are supposed to 
be those of Gifford, and the seal itself is assigned 
to the fifteenth century by Mr. Nicholls, who 
observed that it is one of those made for the inti- 
vidual who held the office of sheriff. Mr. Aker- 
man, as Secretary, in a letter to the President, 
reported the result of a visit to the church of the 
Holy Trinity, in the Minories, on the invitation of 
Mr. Hill, the perpetual curate of that church, to 
inspect a stone coffin which had just been dis 
covered on the site of the religious house of the 
Nuns of St. Clare, or Nuns Minoresses, which gave 
the name to this neighbourhood. Instead ef seeing 
a stone coffin of the usual medizval character, Mr. 
Akerman perceived a sarcophagus of stone, om’ 
mented with sculptures, a profile of a male h 
being carved in a medallion in the centre of the 
side, and baskets of fruit being represented a 














either end. The sarcophagus contained a leaden 
coffin, in which lay the remains of a child about 
eight years of age. The leaden coffin was or 





mented with escalop-shells, and a kind of beaded 
| ornament, like that found at Colchester, and others 
discovered in England, and noticed by Mr. Roche 
Smith in the ‘Journal of the Archzological Ass 
ciation.’ This coffin has been engraved in the 
‘ Archeological Index,’ asa type of this description 
of Roman or Romano-British interment. So eat'y 
as the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
Weever, in his well-known work, the ‘Fune 

Monuments,’ had noticed the discovery of a col" 
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at Stepney, similarly ornamented. Mr. Akerman 
exhibited a very careful drawing of the coffin exe- 
cuted by Mr. Pidgeon, and observed, that although 
these ornaments of the escalop-shell were not the 
usually recognised symbols of Christianity, he yet 
thought that the basket of fruit (or loaves, for they 
are thus represented in the catacombs of Rome) 
the circumstance of the sarcophagus being carved 
on one side only as if to fit it to a wall, and the 
occurrence of the escalop-shell on several speci- 
mens—the same object, differently disposed—would 
almost favour the belief that the interment was of 
the early Christian period ; and that the escalop- 
shell, whatever might be the popular origin assigned 
to it, is, in reality, a primitive Christian symbol. 
He did not venture to assert that such was the 
fact, but he considered the subject well worthy in- 
vestigation. Mr. Payne Collier, V.P., communi- 
cated some further remarks on the career of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, embracing an account of his brief 
government of Jersey, his arrest and imprisonment 
at Winchester, his subsequent removal to the 
Tower, and, finally, his illegal trial and execution. 
The notice was illustrated by some letters of Raleigh 
hitherto unpublished. 


Noumismatic.— May 26th.—John Lee, LL.D., in 
the chair. Mr. Evans read a paper ‘On some un- 
published coins of Carausius,’ in which he noticed 
the interest attaching to all coins of this celebrated 
usurper, as his chief reason for calling attention to 
some specimens not mentioned in any of the nume- 
rous works which treat of his money. The first 
was a cast of a copper coin, belonging to the Earl 
of Verulam, found on the site of the ancient city 
from which he derives his title. Its peculiarity is 
the legend on the reverse, EXPECTATE, which has 
been observed hitherto only on a coin in the Hun- 
terian Museum at Glasgow. The device, however, 
on these two coins is different. Another specimen 
bears the legend, SALVS PVBLICA. Mr. Evans re- 
marked, that though this type was published in 
Mr. Akerman’s work as long ago as 1834, and 
though the ‘ Monumenta Historica Britannica’ did 
not appear till 1848, in the latter work all mention 
of such a legend as SALVS PVBLICA on the coins of 
Carausius is most perversely omitted. Mr. Bergne 
read a letter (communicated by C. R. Smith, Esq.) 
from the Abbé Cochet, on four coins found at 
Anvers, in a Merovingian cemetery. The letter 
was accompanied by admirable tracings of the 
coins themselves on isinglass paper. Mr. Vaux 
read a letter addressed to Mr. Burgon by C. T. 
Newton, Esq., H. M. Vice-consul at Mytilene, 
and dated Rhodes, April 18, 1853, on some rare 
Greek coins lately procured by him, and which he 
agrees with M. Ivanoff, the Russian consul at 
Smyrna, in attributing to Hecatomnus, King of 
Caria. Their type is, on the obverse, a lion’s head 
to the left, jaws extended, and tongue hanging out, 
above which, EKA, and, on the reverse, a star of 
eight points. Mr. Newton’s chief reasons for sup- 
porting this attribution of M. Ivanoff, are the re- 
semblance these coins bear to a very rare one 
described by Eckhel (‘ Doct. Num. Vet.’ ii. p. 596), 
with the legend EKATOM; the discovery of these 
coins at Budrum, the ancient Halicarnassus, the 
capitai of the Carian monarchy—and the similarity 
which they bear to the silver coins of Cnidus, both 
im general character and style of execution. Mr. 
Newton remarked, that the combination of the 
Lion and the Star was by no means new to numis- 
matists, and that this type was known to occur on 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.—June 6th.—E. Newman, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Four new members were 
proposed for election. Several rare insects recently 
taken were exhibited, including Notodonta trepida, 
by Mr. Waring, Anticlea berberata, by Mr. Bond, 


called by the natives, ‘Islengka-tunga.’ The Ice- 
landers were early famous for their cultivation of 
literature, and the Skalds, or poets of the island, 
have obtained a European celebrity—many, how- 
ever, of the oldest songs having been oral, and never 


Notodonta carmelita, by Mr. Stevens, and Litho- 
colletis Stettinensis (Nicelli), by Mr. Wilkinson. Mr. 
Douglas exhibited a drawing of the larva of Catop- 
tria albersana, which fed last autumn on a leaf of 
honeysuckle, and also the insect reared therefrom. 
Mr. Boyd brought for distribution among the mem- 
bers specimens of Tephrosia consonaria. Mr. West- 
wood mentioned some anomalous circumstances 
which had recently occurred among his bees. 
About ten days ago a swarm left one hive and 
settled at the entrance of another, the inmates of 
which attacked the intruders, and Mr. Westwood 
interfered and removed the queen. Having re- 
leased her, she led the swarm to the entrance of 
another hive, where a similar commotion arose; 
being again taken away, and put upon a rose-bush, 
she flew away—probably to the hive from which 
she first came, for thither the swarm returned, 
and this day a fine swarm had come off. Yesterday 
a swarm from another hive came out and joined a 
swarm that had just before been placed in a hive ; 
much fighting ensued, and many bees were killed, 
but to-day they appeared to be settled amicably 
together, so that probably one of the queens had 
been put to death. Mr. Waring said he once knew 
an instance in which four swarms joined together, 
and the hive, being too small to hold them, had to 
be enlarged. Mr. Wallace read a paper ‘On the 
Insects used as Food by the Indians of the Ama- 
zon,’ in which species of five different orders were 
enumerated as objects sought and eaten with avi- 
dity. Mr. Douglas read a paper ‘On the Trans- 
formations of the genera ‘ Bedellia and Elachista,’’ 
with illustrative drawings. The President an- 
nounced that the new part of the ‘ ‘Transactions’ 
was ready, and that the prize essay was reprinted 
therefrom for separate sale. He also announced 
that the annual field-day meeting of the Society 
would be held at Mickleham on the 25th inst. 


R. S. or Lrrerature.—June 8th.—Sir John 
Doratt, V.-P., in the chair. Mr. Hogg continued 
the reading of his paper, ‘On Icelandic History 
and Literature.’ The author stated that the modern 
government of Iceland, under the regal power of 
Denmark, consisted of a chief governor, who lives 
at the capital, Reikjavik, the existing inhabitants 
of which are, for the most part, Danes. The 
island is divided into four districts, or Fiordnungs, 
which are administered by deputies. The ancient 
laws of the country are still chiefly used; but the 
law of primogeniture is not known, and land is 
held either in fee or under long leases from the 
crown. The island appears to have been once 
covered with forests, which are, however, now 
nearly extinct; only a few dwarf birches and 
willows are seen, but no trees, and the people are | 
dependent for fuel upon turf or peat. The poorer | 
people suffer much from the severity of the climate, | 
and from leprous diseases induced by the dirtiness | 
of their habits, and the coarse unwholesome food | 
on which they subsist. Their chief occupation is | 
fishing and raising herds of cattle; in numbers | 
they have greatly diminished. Once there are said | 
to have been 100,000 souls in the island; at pre- | 
sent, however, the population is supposed not to | 
exceed 48,000 persons. As a people they are of | 








coins of Miletys, and on one of Evagoras, King of 
Cyprus, while a number of similar types are 
engraven by the Duc de Luynes in his recent 
beautiful work on the coins of Cyprus. The Duke 
18 of opinion, in that work, that the lion is a 
symbol of the sun’s excessive heat in that island, a 
view which Mr. Newton considers may be accepted, 
and is applicable with equal fairness to the coins of 

€catomnus. It is perfectly natural that the same 
symbol should be adopted by contemporary and 
allied monarchs in countries such near neighbours 


mild, honest, and religious dispositions, and re- | 
markably well educated, much superior knowledge | 
being found among them, which, considering the | 
poverty of the country, is worthy of note. Parents, 
assisted by the parish priests, are the chief instru- 
ments of education, the latter acquiring their means 
of teaching at a sort of college, or high school, at | 
Bessasted in the peninsula of Altaness. The Ice- 
landic dialect is (as is well known) a variety of the 
great Indo-European family of languages, and 
belongs to the Scandinavian subdivision. An ex- 
cellent grammar of it has been published by the 





as Caria and Cyprus. 





celebrated Danish philologer, Professor Rask, who | 


committed to writing, have now perished. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m. 


— Chemical, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m. 
Wednesday.—Microscopical, 8 p.m. ‘ 
_ R. S. Literature, 8} p.m. 
Thursday.—Numismatic, 7 p.m. 
— Botanic, 3 p.m.—(Mr. Henfrey, F.R.S., on 
Flowering Plants.) 


Friday.—Philological, 8 p.m. 
Saturday.—Botanic, 4 p.m. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, June 15. 

A GRAND meeting of philologists was announced 
some time ago to be held somewhere this summer, 
for the purpose of commencing the concoction of a 
universal language. Fearing that the worthy 
word-mongers will never be able to get through 
their stupendous task, an ingenious French gentle- 
man has just published a book to recommend them 
not to undertake it, but to adopt a system which 
he has invented, and which he declares is extra- 
ordinarily easy, and infinitely preferable to any 
that could possibly be framed. This system is, 
that men shall communicate by gesture. One of 
the daily newspapers, I see, is so struck with the 
sublime simplicity of the idea, that it presses the 
Government to take measures for acting on it forth- 
with. A world’s congress for drawing up a code 
of universal pantomime might, it suggests, be 
summoned at once ; and it declares that its iabours 
would be infinitely more useful to humanity than 
all the diplomatic congresses—ay, and than all the 
cecumenic councils, that have ever been held since 
the creation of the world. It is a pity that the 
inventor of this notable scheme and his enthusiastic 
newspaper admirer did not live in the time of 
Psammetichus, the Egyptian king, who was so 
curious to find out which was the primitive lan- 
guage of man, as, no doubt, had they done so, they 
would have been able to demonstrate to his Ma- 
jesty that it was not the Pheenician, as he sup- 
posed, but the pantomimic; and on the strength 
of that demonstration, they might have caused 
pantomime to be substituted for speech in his 
dominions, from whence, naturally, it would have 
spread to adjacent territories, and from thence to 
the states and empires which arose in other parts ; 
and then it would have descended through the long 
succession of ages to the present time, to the great 
delight of unfortunate husbands, and the great 
relief of the ears of the honourable Mr. Speaker. 
But as it is, it may be feared that it is too late to 
make the great reform. For as climate and man- 
ners, and other circumstances, have influenced 
languages, they have influenced gesticulation also, 
to as great, if not a greater, degree ;—witness the 
monkey-like movements of the southern European 
when he talks, and the staid stolidity of the Dutch- 
man; and hence it would be quite as easy to form 
a language which all the races of mankind should 
be able to speak and understand, as to draw up a 
code of gestures so clear as to enable the Mantchou 
Tartar to ask for an ice in Regent-street, or the 
wild Irishman for a potato in Patagonia. 

A new French claimant for the honour of having 
invented the electric telegraph has been brought 
forward within the last few days — it is the late 
M. Ampére, a savant of considerable note in these 
parts. Thirty years ago, it is said, he formally 
proposed that an electric pile should be made to 
act on iron wires extended any distance, and that 
the said wires should be made to indicate different 
letters on a dial,—in fact, he suggested what, with 
slight modifications, now exists. But, when we 
call to mind what Arthur Young relates of Lavoi- 
sier, or some other savant, in his ‘Journey in 


lived in Iceland for three years. This dialect is | France,’ upwards of sixty years ago, it is quite 
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evident that the claim put forward for M. Ampére 
is a gross injustice to one of his own countrymen ; 
and yet there is every reason to believe that that 
countryman was not the first who conceived and 
practised the marvellous invention of electric com- 
munication. 

Every summer one or more attempts are made 
in this city to navigate balloons. We have just 
had that of the present year—and it has been a 
complete failure. The author of it is an old man, 
named Letur; and his system consists in the adap- 
tation of huge wings, moved by very complicated 
apparatus to a parachute. He caused himself to be 
raised to a considerable height by a balloon, and 
then had his parachute cast off. He came down 
to terra firma ‘straight as ever plummet sounded,” 
and a good deal faster :—his famous wings had not 
even the merit of the wax-attached ones of Dedalus, 
for they would not work at all. The wonder is, 
that the foolish man was not dashed to pieces. 
Notwithstanding the repeated failures, scores of 
enthusiasts in different parts of the country are 
incessantly labouring to solve the problem of aerial 
navigation; and the great bulk of the French 
people are firmly convinced that some one of their 
countrymen will succeed in adding the solution to 
the marvellous discoveries of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It seems to me, however, that the experi- 
menters are getting farther and farther from the 
mark instead of nearer :—three or four years ago a 
balloon was propelled against the wind—imper- 
fectly, however, and for only a short distance, 
whereas all the most recent attempts have ludi- 
crously failed. 

It has been remarked that of late years the Pari- 

sians have manifested a much more marked attach- 
ment for mere material amusements than they used 
todo. Thus, at this moment they have got two 
immense hippodromes and two circuses for the 
exhibition of horsemanship feats, and they all 
attract large and overflowing and enthusiastic 
audiences. A few years back, however, one circus, 
and that only open for the summer months, was 
amply sufficient to satisfy the public curiosity for 
this sort of spectacle. For years there was only 
one pantomime theatre; now there are two or three. 
Formerly one of the regular houses would have 
considered itself degraded by admitting tumblers 
or conjurers to its stage; now the most impudent 
mountebank is readily received if he can only in- 
vent anything new. A balloon ascent at rare in- 
tervals used to be considered interesting enough, 
but now there are two or three a week; and that 
they may be more exciting, ingenuity is tortured 
to make them dangerous. Thus, at one time, a 
man goes up on a pony; at another, a woman 
ascends on the back of a bull; then half-a-dozen 
girls are suspended from the car by slight 
wires, and are attired in light gauze with wings, 
to represent ‘ dainty Ariels.’ Last Sunday there 
was an ascent of a man and boy hanging head 
downwards from a rope a dozen yards in length; 
and another, of a man on a piece of artillery, which 
he fired off as he rose. In addition to all this, one 
part of the Parisian population is just now in 
frantic enthusiasm with the lascivious dancing of a 
Spanish troupe at the Gymnase ; and another part 
is in raptures at seeing a mountebank walk like a 
fly oa the ceiling. Prize-fighting and wrestling, 
which were formerly almost unknown, have, too, 
come into favour. As to natural monstrosities, 
they excite a veritable engotement :—a five-legged 
bull, or a learned pig, are literally adored; with a 
giant a café-keeper can make a fortune in a few 
months, and a dwarf like Tom Thumb is worth a 
hundred times his weight in gold. In England, I 
fear, the passion for all these different species of 
tomfoolery is far greater than could be wished: 
but certainly it is nothing like what prevails here, 
amongst all classes of the people. And unfortu- 
nately, instead of becoming cloyed, it appears to 
“‘ grow by what it feeds on;” so that it may be 
feared that the Parisians are rapidly degenerating 
to the state in which the old Romans were when 
. bread and Circusian games” were all they cared 
or, 





VARIETIES. 


A Royal Antiquary.—At a meeting of the 
Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, 
March 21st, King Frederick VII. made some ex- 
tended remarks upon the manner of constructing 
the so-called Giants’ Cabins (jettestuer), important 
remains of antiquity found in many parts of the 
north. They are often covered or overlaid with 
gigantic flat stones, whose enormous size and 
weight seem to pre-suppose the use of machinery 
in getting them to their places. His majesty had 
been engaged in investigating these interesting 
remains of our forefathers’ toil, and explained with 
clearness his hypothesis by which he accounted 
for their construction by manual labour alone. 
His majesty afterwards exhibited to the Society 
several remarkable antiquities and archeological 
curiosities from the ages of stone and bronze, and 
belonging to his own private collection. The 
secretary, Professor Rafu, presented a cast of a 
Runic stone, found in August, in St, Paul’s church- 
yard, in the heart of London, and transmitted to 
the Society by Mr. J. Knowles, architect, of Lon- 
don. The inscription was in the old Northern 
tongue, as follows: Kondll lét leggja stin thensi auk 
Tuki, ice., Konall and Tuki let lay (placed) this 
stone. The name Konall (Connell) is of Irish 
origin, and frequently occurs in the old Icelandic 
writings: it came to Iceland at the period of its 
colonization with the emigrants from Ireland. 
The name Juki occurs often in early Danish docu- 
ments and on Danish Runic stones. The distin- 
guished Palna-toke (a celebrated sea-rover and 
captain, whose history is contained in the ‘ Joms- 
vikingasaga,’ one of the most entertaining and 
incident-rich of northern histories.—Trans.) inhe- 
rited large earldoms in Britain. This Toki may 
have been one of his descendants, especially as 
such were known to exist during the reign of 
Canute the Great.— Builder. 

Mr. McCracken.—New York has lost one of its 
ornaments, a fine scholar, with a pen always ready 
in the promotion of American literature, to which 
he made, in a quiet, unobtrusive way, many valu- 
able contributions, in the death of Mr. J. L. H. 
McCracken, at Sierra Leone, on the 25th March. 
He had gone thither in the prosecution of his mer- 
cantile affairs, incurring great risk to a delicate 
constitution in that fatal climate. He was some 
forty years of age. Among his occasional contri- 
butions to the magazines was a very clever paper 
written for his friend, Charles F. Hoffman, in the 
second number of the ‘ Knickerbocker,’ entitled ‘The 
Art of Making Poetry, by an Emeritus Professor.’ 
There was also a paper, we believe in the same 
magazine, on the ‘ Education of the Blood,’ which 
is spoken highly of by Dr. Francis, as an exposi- 
tion of some of the writer’s favourite physiological 
and esthetic views. Mr. McCracken was also a 
contributor to the ‘ American Monthly Magazine,’ 
under the editorship of Mr. Park Benjamin; and 
a few trifles from his hand appeared in the early 
numbers of ‘Yankee Doodle.’ He was also the 
author of a Comedy of Suciety in New York, which 
was printed in the ‘ Democratic Review,’ and pro- 
duced for a few nights at one of the theatres. He 
had also a hand in a democratic free-trade paper, 
which was in existence but a short. time.—NVew 
York Literary World. 

Telegraphic Progress.—-The longest extension of 
the submarine telegraph yet executed has taken 
place; for a line has just been successfully laid 
down, a distance of 115 miles, between a point on 
the Suffolk coast and the coast of Holland; and 
there is now a continuous line from England across 
Jutland and the Belts to Copenhagen.— Builder. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In reply to a correspondent’s inquiry respecting a Hud- 


son’s Bay Museum, we can only say that the Company | 


ossessed a collection of stuffed birds some years since from 
upert’s Land, from which a selection was made for the 
British Museum; and this may have been all. 
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MR. CHURCHILL'S! 
PUBLICATIONS, 


WITH EXTENSIVE ADDITIONS AND EMENDATIONS, 
Now ready, the Tenth Edition, with 107 Engravings on Wood 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 7 


Vestiges of the Natural History of 


CREATION. 


Now ready, Second Edition, Illustrated with Engravings on 
Wood, feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Chemistry of the Four Seasons: 
SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN, WINTER. By 'HOMAS 
GRIFTITHS, late Professor of Chemistry in the Medical Col. 
lege of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


Ready next week, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


On the Decline of Life in Health 


and DISEASE; being an Attempt to Investigate the Causes 
of LONGEVITY, and the Best Means of Attaining a Healthful 
Old Age. By BARNARD VAN OVEN, M.D., Fellow of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, &c. 





Just published, post Svo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Change of Climate; considered as a 
Remedy in Dyspeptic, Pulmonary, and other Chronic Affee- 
tions; with an Account of the most Eligible Places of Resi- 
dence for Invalids in Spain, Portugal, Algeria, &c., at different 
Seasons of the Year; and an Appendix on the Mineral Springs 
of the Pyre&ees, Vichy, and Aix les Bains. By D. 1.1. 
FRANCIS, M.D., Physician to the Dispensary for Consump- 
tion and Diseases of the Chest, Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square, &e. 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


. 

On the Nature and Proximate 
CAUSE of INSANITY. By JAMES GEORGE DAVEY, M.D., 
formerly of the County of Middlesex Lunatic Asylums at Han- 
well and Colney Hatch. 





Just published, Second Edition, greatly improved, with 31 Illus- 
trations on Wood, feap. 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


On Near Sight, Aged Sight, In- 


PAIRED VISION, and the MEANS of ASSISTING SIGHT. 
By W. WHITE COOPER, F.R.C.S., Ophthalmic Surgeon to 
St. Mary’s Hospital, and Senior Surgeon to the North London 
Eye Infirmary. 





Mr. TOYNBEE’S TWO PAPERS ON DEAFNESS. 
Just published, with Illustrations on Wood, price Is. 6d. 


On the Use of an Artificial Mem- 


BRANA TYMPANI in CASES of DEAFNESS, dependent 
upon Perforation or Destruction of the Natural Organ. 


To which is added, a Paper entitled 


Ought the Tonsils or Uvula to be 


EXCISED IN THE TREATMENT OF DEAFNESS? By 
JOSEPH TOYNBEE, F.R.S., Aural Surgeon to St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Consulting Aural Surgeon to the Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb, &c. &c. 


———_ 


Just published, Second Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


A Handbook of Medical Chemistry; 


with Illustrations on Wood. By JOHN E. BOWMAN, Pro- 
fessor of Practical Chemistry in King’s College, London. 
_ By the same Author, 


Practical Chemistry, 


Analysis. With numerous Illustrations on Wood. 
cloth, 6s. 6d. 


including 


Feap. 8v0, 





Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


What to Observe at the Bed-side, 


and AFTER DEATH. Published by Authority of the London 
Medical Society of Observation. 

“We regard this little book as a most useful and important con- 
tribution to medical literature, and we therefore think that the 
Society deserves the thanks of the profession for its publication.” 
—Dvescin QuartTERLY JouRNAL. 

“We are convinced that the possession of the work will be 
almost a necessity to every member of the profession, that it will 
be found indispensable to the practical physician, the pathologist, 
the medical jurist, and, above all, to the medical student.” —MEDI- 
CAL TIMES AND GAZETTE. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


On Ovarian and Uterine Diseases. 
By ROBERT LEE, F.R.S8. . 
“ The cases related amount to about five hundred ; they consti- 
tute, we hesitate not to say, the most valuable and extensive col- 
lection of clinical facts that has yet been published in this depart- 
ment of medicine.”—Dvusiin Mepicat Press. 
“A durable monument of Dr. Lee’s careful industry. and 4 
valuable store of facts for the practitioner and professional 
author.’’—Mepico-CuiruraicaL REVIEW. 


London; JoHN CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 
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In small 8vo, price 4s. 
G Y¥ PF fF; A P O E M. 
By JOHN DRYDEN PIGOTT, 
Author of “The Patriarch of the Nile.” 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, price 10s 6d. 


| oe PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By 
J. BEETE JUKES, Esq., F.G.S., M.R.LA., President of the 
Geological Society of Dublin. 

Illustrated on a new and striking plan by Twenty double-tinted 
lithograph Landscapes, each depicting some special geological 
phenomenon drawn and coloured from nature. 

Now ready, price 10s, 6d. 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY; or, De- 
scription of the Botanical and Commercial Characters of the 
Principal Articles of Vegetable Origin, used for Food, Clothing, 
Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. By T. C. 
ARCHER, Esq., Collector of Economic Botany in the Crystal 
Palace. 

Illustrated with Twenty interesting Coloured *Plates of the 
substances and plants in fruit. 


WESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; the 
Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern India, 
during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. 
With Maps and Tinted Lithographs. 8Vvo, lis. 

“Few more valuable volumes of travels than this by Dr. Thom- 
son have been for a long time past published. Long after the in- 
terest which its novelty will create shall have passed away, it will 
be astandard book of reference on account of the valuable facts 
which it contains, and of the spirit of sound observation in which 
it is written.’"—ATHENaUM. 

“This work is one of durable importance. The most general 
reader will not find Dr. Thomson’s journey tedious. - We 
have in this volume matter which will inform every man who 
reads it steadily, and follows the author’s route with attention to 
the map.” —ExaMINER. 

“This isa valuable contribution to our knowledge of a remote 
and lately explored tract of the earth’s surface.”—ApvERTISER. 

Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
Presipent—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Cuairnman. 

The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of the Proprietors 
of this Company was held on the 7th instant, when a Report by 
the Directors, on the business of the year ending 3lst December 
last, was read, showing that, in the life department, 259 new 
policies were issued in the course of the year, insuring £256,327, 
and paying of annual premiums £9000 18s. 6d.; and the sum of 
£54,012 9s. 4d. was added to the Accumulated Life Fund. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully 
subs sribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Pre- 
mium Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Pre- 
miums alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. 
Nine-tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially 
divided among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. 
On Issurayces for the whole life, half the premium may r-main 
Cn credit for the first five years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon aplan peculiar 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 

Premium to insure £100 at death. 























Age First Second| Third Fourth Fifth | Remainder 
Year. | Year. Year. Year. Year. | of Life. 
fs. afsa/£8.d (£80. (£8. 4.| £58. a. 
20/018 2/019 2} 10 3]11 5/12 8] 118 2 
30/1 3 9/1 5 2) 1 6 8) 18 41110 0! 210 5 
40 11110/113 £1610) 216 b's 6 ¢€ | 8 a3 





Specimens of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which 
will be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the 
sum insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of 
death before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all 
new insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 





Date of Policy. | Sum Insured. 





Bonuses. Amount. 
£ | £ sd. £ s. d. 

1825 5000 | 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
1825 2000 | 770 9 9 2770 9 9 
1828 3000 1 10388 2 4 4038 2 4 





Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or 
from any of the Agents .f the Company. 
po 1 a ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 

s" Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 

4, New Bank Buildings, : 

March, 1853. 


oy OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
Subscribed Capital, a Quarter of a Million. 





TRUSTEES. 
MR. COMMISSIONER WEST, Leeds. 
The Hon. W. F. CAMPBELL, Stratheden House. 
; JOHN THOMAS, Esq., Bishops Stortford. 
on Society embraces every advantage of existing Life Offices, 
ld, the Mutual System, without its risks or liabilities; the Pro- 
Letehinbl Nati its. security, simplicity, and economy; the Accu- 
pete ve System introduced by this Society, uniting life with the 
: nience of a deposit bank; Sclf-Protecting Policics also intro- 
‘uced by this Society, embracing by one policy and one rate of 
Premium a Life Assurance, an Endowment, and a Deferred An- 
bry : “no forfeiture ; Loans, with commensurate Assurances. 
PR rey recently declared _Was a sum equivalent to a cash 
th 20 per cent. on Policies of five years’ standing and 


EDW. FRED. LEEKS, Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, Fleet 
ase Papka London, 8th June, 1853—NOTICE is hereby given, 
E GENE ey with the provisions of the Deed of Settlement, 
rival op MEETING of the Proprietors will be held at the 
ot ares fice, Fleet Street, London, on FRIDAY, the 24th day 
Diseere instant, at Twelve o'clock at noon precisely, to Elect Six 
ahaa rs and Two Auditors, when those who go out of office by 
, n will be proposed for re-election; and also for general 

urposes. By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 








N ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 

for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIES, &c. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Samvet Hayuvrst Lucas, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.—Cuarves Lusuineton, Esq. 

John Bradbury, Esq. Robert M. Holborn, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. 
William Miller Christy, Esq. Robert Sheppard, Esq. 
Edward Crowley, Esq. William Tyler, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq. 





PHYSICIANS. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co., and the Bank of England. 
Soricrror.—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consuttine Actuary.—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
THE THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS MADE UP TO THE 
20th NOVEMBER LAST. 

Those members who have not yet been informed the result of 
the profits assigned to their respective Policies will receive circu- 
lars to that effect as soon as possible. 

The following are a few of the instances of Bonuses added, and 
of Reductions in the Premiums, which show, in the former case, 
additions varying from 50 to 75 per cent. on the premiums paid 
during the last five years; and as respects the reductions it will 
be seen they vary from 6 per cent. to 89 per cent. on the original 
Premiums paid, according to the age of the member, and the time 
the Policy has been in force. 

BONUSES. 


Amount of Amount of, 
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REDUCTIONS. 
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The new Prospectuses, together with the last Report of the 
Directors, are now ready, and may be had on application at the 
Office. 


June 1, 1853. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, EstastisHep By Act oF PARLIAMENT IN 1834, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 

The distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 
others— 

Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
security, and constructed to meet the various wants of Assurers, 
and every risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended. 

One-half the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 
on credit. 

Loans granted en approved Personal Security. 

Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most other 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to another 
in decked vessels, without License, and to British North America, 
and many parts of the United States, without extra Premium, by 
merely giving the ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 
intended visit. 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of 
Premium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 
security. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 
application to the Resident Director. 


. UMBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD. 

The REDUCED DUTY having now come into operation, 

we are enabled to offer Teas of the best and most serviceable qua- 
lities at prices cheaper than ever. 

We can now supply a strong full-flavoured and very uscful Black 
Tea at 3s. 6d. per pound. 

All purchasers may rest assured that they will continue to secure 
every advantage both as regards price and quality when purchas- 
ing their Teas and Coffees of 

DAKIN AND COMPANY, 
Tea Merchants, and Patentees for Roasting Coffee in Silver Cylin- 
: ders, Number One, St. Paul’s-Churchyard. 


O VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 
TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M'CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
all parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 
&e., — they undertake the Shipment of Effects toall parts of 
the world, 
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OANS IN CONNEXION WITH LIFE 


ASSURANCE. Individuals possessing real or personal pro- 
perty—officers in the army or navy—clergymen—professional men 
—merchants—tradesmen—and persons of respectability, may, by 
assuring with the TRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, obtain advances for periods varying from one month to any 
other period, upon the following securities :— 

Upon Freehold or Leasehold Property in England, upon Rever- 
sions, Annuities, Sign-manual Pensions, or any other description 
of assignable property, or income in connexion with Life As- 
surance. 

Upon Personal Security, by the borrower procuring responsible 
securities to join him in a bond or other security for repayment, 
and on condition of the life of the borrower, or at least one of his 
sureties, being assured for a proportionate amount. 


rPRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA. 
TION. Capital, £250,000, fully subscribed for by a regis- 
tered, and most responsible proprietary, consisting of several 
hundreds of Shareholders. Incorporated by Act of Parliament.— 
Chief Offices, 40, Pall Mall, London. 
The business of this Association embraces the granting of— 
. Life Assurances on healthy, declined, doubtful, or diseased 
lives. 
. Guarantees for Fidelity of Trust combined with Life As- 
surance. 
. Immediate and Deferred Annuities. 
. Loans in connexion with Life Assurance on personal and 
other securities. 
The whole of these four important branches of business are 
transacted by this Association on the most favourable terms. 


UARANTEE FOR FIDELITY OF TRUST, 

COMBINED WITH LIFE ASSURANCE. The Directors 

of the TRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION grant 

policies combining the above objects on peculiarly favourable 
terms. 


ISEASED, DOUBTFUL, OR DECLINED 
LIVES. The Directors of the TRAFALGAR LIFE AS- 
SURANCE ASSOCIATION grant Assurances at moderate rates of 
premium, not only on the lives of persons who have been rejected 
by other offices, but also on those who may be suffering from Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Disease of the Heart, 
Apoplexy, Epilepsy, Disease of the Liver, Dropsy, Scrofula, Gout, 
Rheumatism, &e. &e. 


GENCY. The Directors of the TRAFALGAR 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION continue to receive 
applications from respectable parties (accompanied with references) 
resident in the various towns in England and Scotland, for the 
Agency of this Institution. The commission allowed is highly 
remunerative, while the important and numerous branches of 
business undertaken, afford greater facilities than at most other 
offices for the exertions of active and influential agents. 
The business of this Association embraces the granting of :— 
1. Life Assurances on healthy, declined, doubtfu', or diseased 
lives. 
2. Guarantees for Fidelity of Trust combined with Life As- 
surance. 
3. Immediate and Deferred Annuities. 
4. Loans in connexion with Life Assurance on personal and 
other securities. 
Applications for detailed prospectuses, ‘orms of proposal, agen- 
cies, and all other information, are requested to be made to 
THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Manager and Secretary. 
Chief Offices—40, Pall Mall, Loadon. 
N.B. Agents wanted throughout England and Scotland. 


TRXHE ROYAL EXHIBITION, 39, Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly: observe, opposite the York Hotel.—Valua- 
ble newly-invented, very small powerful Waistcoat-pocket Glass, 
the size of a Walnut, to discern minute objects at a distance of 
from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable for yacht- 
ing, and to Sportsmen, Gentlemen, and Gamekeepers. TELE- 
SCOPES, possessing such extraordinary power, that some 34 inches, 
with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, 
Saturn’s Ring, and the double Stars. They supersede every other 
kind, and are of all sizes for the Waistcoat-pocket, Shooting, 
Military purposes, &c. Opera and Race-course Glasses with 
wonderful power ; a minute object can be clearly seen from ten to 
twelve miles distant. Invaluable newly-invented Spectacles. 
DEAFNESS—NEW DISCOVERY—The ORGANIC VIBRATOR, 
an extraordinary powerful, small, newly invented instrument for 
deafness, entirely different from all others, to surpass anything of 
the kind that has been, or probably ever can be produced. Being 
of the same colour as the skin is not perceptible; it enables deaf 
persons to hear distinctly at church and at public assemblies; the 
unpleasant sensation cf singing noises in the ears ‘s entirely 
removed; and it affords all the assistance that possibly could be 
desired.—S. and B. Solomons, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly ; observe, opposite the York Hotel. 
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BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION AND SOFT 
4 AND FAIR HANDS are fully realized and sustained by 
the use of ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, an Oriental Botanical Pre- 
paration, distinguished for its extremely bland, purifying, and 
soothing effects on the Skin; while, by its action on the pores and 
microscopic vessels, it promotes a healthy tone, so essential to the 
general well-being of the Skin and the beauty of its appearance. 
It eradicates Tan, Freckles, Pimples, Spots, Redness, and other 
Cutaneous Visitations; transforms the most Sallow Complexion 
into one of a healthy and juvenile bloom; and imparts a delicacy 
and softness to the Hands and Arms. 

Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay all irritation and 
tenderness of the Skin, and render it soft, smooth, and pleasant. 

During the heat and dust of Summer, and in cases of sunburn, 
stings of insects, or incidental inflammation, its virtues have long 
and extensively been acknowledged.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per 
bottle. 

CAUTION.—The words ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR sre on the 
wrapper of each bottle, and their signature, A. ROWLAND AND 
SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, in red ink at foot. Sold by 
them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


T OLLOWAY’S PILLS for the effectual Cure 

of DROPSY.—The singular efficacy of Holloway’s Pills in 
the numerous cures effected by their use, in some of the most ob- 
stinate cases of dropsy, is very extraordinary. These astonishing 
Pills act with such a peculiar effect upon the system, that the 
fluids arising from this direful disease are imperceptibly carricd 
off, and entirely prevented from any further accumulation. The 
distressing symptoms which accompany this complaint being thus 
dispersed, the sufferer regains buoyancy of spirits, and a com- 
pletely renovated constitution. Females at particular periods of 
life should have recourse to these admirable Pills, as they are the 
finest medicine ever known.—Sold by all druggists; and at Pro- 
fessor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, STRAND. 


The Positive Philosophy of Auguste 
COMTE, freely translated and condensed by HARRIET 
MARTINEAU. 2 vols. large post 8vo, cloth. (In the press. 


The Educational Institutions of the 
UNITED STATES, their Character and Organization. Trans- 
laved from the Swedish of P. A. SILJESTROM, M.A., by 
FREDERICA ROWAN. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The Religion of the Heart. A Ritual 
and Book of Exercises, for the Use of such piously-disposed 
Persons as are not of any visible Church. By LEIGH HUNT. 
Foolscap 8vo. (In the press. 


Ten Sermons on Religion. By Theo- 
DORE PARKER. Post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


The Bridesmaid, Count Stephen, and 


other Poems. By MARY C. HUME. Foolscap 8vo, cloth. 


(Nearly Ready. 
The Odes of Horace. Translated into 
unrhymed Metres. 


With Introductions and Notes, by F. W. 
NEWMAN, Professor of Latin at University College, London. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“Many of his (Mr. Newman’s) metres are exceedingly pleasing 
in our ears—sweet, various, sonorous.”—Prospective Review. 


Master and Man. A Dialogue, in 
which are discussed some of the important Questions affecting 
the Social Condition of the Industrious Classes; comprising 
those of Population, Supply and Demand, Competition, the 
Poor Law, Education, the Franchise, the Ballot. By HENRY 
BOOTH, Esq. Foolscap 8vo, cloth. (Just Ready. 


Adventures of a Gentleman in search 
of the Church of England. Foolscap 8yv, cloth. 
(Just Ready, 


Paddy Land and the Lakes of Kil- 


LARNEY. By a Wykehamist. Illustrated. [Nearly Ready. 


The Public School Matches and those 


we Meet there. By a Wykehamist. (Nearly Ready. 


The Great Sin of Great Cities. Being 


a Reprint, by request, of an article entitled, ‘ Prostitution,’ 
from the ‘* Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review ” for 
July, 1850. 8vo, sewed, ls. 


Preciosa: A Tale. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
The Civil Administration of the Bom- 


BAY PRESIDENCY. By NOWROZJEE FURDOONJEE, 
Fourth Translator and Interpreter to Her Majesty's Supreme 
Court, and Member of the Bumbay Association. Published 
in England at the Request of the Bombay Association. 2s. 


Principles of Indian Reform; being 
Brief Hints, together with a Plan for the Improvement of the 
East India Company, and for the Promotion of Indian Public 
Works. By J. CHAPMAN, Author of “ The Cotton and Com- 
merce of India,” &c. 1s. 


Baroda and Bombay; their Political 
Morality: a Narrative drawn from the Papers laid before 
Parliament in Relation to the Removal of Lieut.-Colonel 
Outram, C.B., from the Office cf Resident at the Court of the 
Gaekwar. With Explanatory Notes, and Remarks on the 
Letter of L. R. Reid, Esq.,to the Editor of the “‘ Daily News.” 
Ry J. CHAPMAN, Author of “* The Cotton and Commerce of 
India considered in Relation to Great Britain.” 3s. 





Chapman's Xibrary for the People. 
Uniform, Post 8vo, ornamented Paper cover. 


Essays by R. W. Emerson. First 
Series, with the additions and corrections of the last American 
Edition, and an Introductory Preface by THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Reprinted, by permission, from the First English Edition. 2s. 

(Just Ready. 


The Crimes of the House of Austria 


Chayman’s Quarterly Series, 
PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Four vols. in large post 8vo, for £1 per annum. 


*,* Chapman's Quarterly Series is intended to consist of 
Works by Learned and Profound Thinkers, embracing 
the subjects of Theology, Philosophy, Biblical Criticism, 
and the History of Opinion. 





An endeavour will be made to issue the volumes regularly 
at quarterly intervals, viz. in 


MARCH, JUNE, SEPTEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 


but as so much of 1853 has already elapsed, there will be 
an unavoidable irregularity in the period of publishing the 
first four volumes. Volumes I. and II. will be ready before 
the end of August next, and III. and IV. before the end of 
February, 1854. 

Subscriptions for 1853, entitling Subscribers of £1 to 
Volumes I. to IV., must be remitted before the 1st Sep- 
tember next. Subscriptions for 1854 and subsequent years 
will be received until the 1st March of each year. 
Subscriptions paid in arrear of these dates will be raised 
to £1 Is. 

The price of each work to non-Subscribers will be an- 
nounced at the time of publication. It will vary according 
to the size of the respective volumes, but will be on the 
average 9s. per volume, so that a large saving will be 
effected by annual Subscribers. 





The Series will commence with the publication of 


I. ATHEISM, THE POPULAR 
THEOLOGY, AND PURE THEISM. By Turoporr 
Parker, Author of “A Discourse of Matters pertain- 
ing to Religion,” &c. An accurate Portrait of the 
Author engraved on steel will be prefixed. 

The aim of this work is defined by its author at the 

beginning of the first Discourse as follows :—‘‘ I propose to 

speak of Atheism, of the Popular Theology, and of pure 
heism. Of each first as a Theory of the Universe, and 


then as a Principle of Practical Life; first as Speculative 
Philosophy, then as Practical Ethics.” 


II. A HISTORY OF THE HEBREW 
MONARCHY, from the Administration of Samuel to 
the Babylonish Captivity. By Francis WittiaM 
Newnan, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and Author of ‘The Soul; its Sorrows and Aspira- 
tions,” &e. 

*« This work presents the results without the ostentation 
of research, and with perfect freedom of criticism unites a 
reverent and sympathetic spirit. It is equally adapted to 
guide the student, and to interest those who are familiar 
with the writer’s subject, and can, therefore, duly estimate 
his accuracy and comprehensiveness, and the soundness 
of his original suggestions.” —Analytical Catalogue of Mr. 
Chapman’s Publications. 





The following Works are being prepared :— 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. By 
Heryricu Ewatp. Translated from the Second Ger- 
man Edition. 


THE ESSENCE of CHRISTIANITY. 





against her own liege Subjects. By F. W. NEWMAN, Author 
of “Regal Rome,” “‘A History of the Hebrew Monarchy,” 
&e. Is. (Just Ready. 


Phases of Faith; or, Passages from 
the History of my Creed. By F. W. NEWMAN. Second 
Edition, with an additional chapter on the Character of Christ, 
and a reply to the “ Eclipse of Faith.” 2s. (Nearly Ready. 


TILE SECOND EDITION OF 
The Artist’s Married Life; being that 


of ALBERT DURER. Translated from the German of Leo- 


pold Schefer, by Mrs. J. R. STODART. 1s. (Nearly Ready. 


By Lupwie Feversacn. Translated from the Second 
German Edition by the Translator of Stravss’s LirE 
oF JESUS. 


A SKETCH OF THE RISE AND 
PROGRESS of CHRISTIANITY. By R.W. Mackay, 
A.M., Author of the ‘‘ Progress of the Intellect,” &ec. 


THE IDEA OF A FUTURE LIFE. 


By the Translator of Srravss’s Lirz or JEsus. 








JouN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 


London: JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 


THE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
New Series. 
Price Six Shillings per Number, 


Annual Subscription, when paid to the Publisher in advance, 
#1; or, if the Work be delivered by post, £1 4s, 


The Circulation of the Review is Seventy per cent. greater than 
it was before it was transferred to its present proprietor, and is 
rapidly increasing with the publication of each successive Num- 
ber. The high reputation which the Work has attained is a gua- 
rantee of its general merits, whilst the Analytical and Critical 
Sketches of Contemporary Literature, comprehending Notices of 
the most remarkable Books, English and Foreign, which appear 
during each quarter, and especially the large section of cach Num- 
ber now devoted to the dissemination of a sound knowledge of the 
character and worth of New English Books, give to the Review 
specific value as a register of literary progress. 

Contents or No. VII. 
JOHN KNOX. 
OVER-LEGISLATION. 
. PEDIGREE AND HERALDRY. 
SECTS AND SECULAR EDUCATION. 
YOUNG CRIMINALS. 
THE LIFE OF MOORE. 
THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 
INDIA AND ITS FINANCE. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE OF ENGLAND. 
10. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE OF AMERICA. 
11. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE OF GERMANY. 
12. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE OF FRANCE. 


Jury, 1853. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 
ON THE 
GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW. 
“Not only startling but often profound, and, as a rule, bof 
vigorous and honest.” —Daitx News. 


**Good healthy blood stirs in it, and we have littlo doubt that--ue 
it will not only win its way to as higha point in public estimation 

as it held in its best days, but that more practical results will 
follow, and it will be found to sell."—Examiner. 


“In general, the ‘Review’ is characterized by great novelty 
and great vigour.”—Economist. 

“So much thought, learning, and cloquence we rarely meet 
elsewhere.”’—LeEapER. 


“Scareely inferior to, or less famous than, the ‘ Edinburgh’ in 
those palmy days when Macaulay and Stephens shed over its 
pages the gorgeous or subdued splendour of their historical dis- 
quisitions.”—Nox conFrormisr. 


THE 


PROSPECTIVE REVIEW: 
A QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
OF THEOLOGY AND LITERATURE. 


Price 2s. 6d. per Number. 


Contents or No. XXXIV. May, 1853. 


. SOCIETY IN DANGER FROM CHILDREN. 
BASES OF BELIEF. 

FRA DOLCINO AND HIS TIMES. 
RECENT WORKS OF FICTION—KUTH. 
KEY TO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
NEWMAN'S ODES OF HORACE. 


PaRey 


THE 


AMERICAN CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 
REV. GEORGE PUTNAM axp GEORGE E. ELLIS. 
Published every alternate Month, price 3s. 6d. 








JoHN CHapMAN, 142, Strand. 











London: Printed by Lovell Reeve, of No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the county of Middlesex (at the office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Strect, 


Covent 


Garden, aforesaid) ; and published ty him at the office of Messrs. Reeve and Co., No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, June 18, 1853, 
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